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the meat in thee nulw 
LMOST every nut ay 80 the same 


es bland, albeit somew hat hard-shelled, 


appearance toa doubting public. The only 





way to determine the quality of the meat 
inside is to crack the nut. 

The same rule holds true in the case of 
lacquers. You can't tell by looking at the 
container (no matter how shiny the can — 
how pretty the label — or how fat the barrel) 
just how good the lacquer is. A thorough 


test alove will determine its quality 


However, you have a better chexce in the 
selection of lace uers than in nuts, for the 
reason that the ea of the manufacture r 
is usually a pretty good guide —_ whereas even 
the best of trees cannot guarantee its fruit. 
In this respect we are proud to be able to say 
that our lacquers are just as good as the family 
tree which, as everyone Lnows, is the oldest 


and one of the staunchest in the industry. 


The Recognized <a> Standard —1884 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 
247 Park Avenue New York City 
Detroit ° Cleveland ” Oakland S San Francisco 
New Haven - Chicago - Los Angeles + New York 
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Beautiful effects can be obtained by using our 


OIL and LACQUER 
SHADING STAINS 


which are now 
being used by 
leading furniture 
manufacturers 
throughout the 
country. 


They blend per- 
fectly and can 
be applied by 
spraying, brush- 
ing or dipping. 





Write for samples of 
the new early Ameri- 
can Mahogany Stains 
in both water and oil 


Try Our Special Lacquer Fillers 
recommended by the largest lacquer manufacturers 


in the country 


Write for samples of both our shading 
stains and fillers and see what can be ac- 
complished with them. No obligation. 


LINDEMAN WOOD-FINISH CO. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Warehouses and Branch Offices, Grand Rapids, Mich., and High Point, N. C. 
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Finished with 
Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer 


Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer is a practical and attractive finish for 
products in the office appliance field. 

This finish can be brushed or sprayed on any hard non-porous 
surface and over any other finish—colored enamels, lacquer, japan, 
varnish 

Trade marks, decorative transfers, colors, all show impressively 
thru the clear lacquer. 

Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer lowers production costs. Fewer under- 
coats are required because this finish hides minor imperfections in 
the surface 

This finish is durable and withstands hard wear. It is unaffected 
by oil or water. 

Try Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer on your product. Write for work- 
ing sample and Bulletin No. 8 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
1 GERRY ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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HRLAK- 


*ALacouth) THE NEW LACQUER 
oma SPRAY—DIP—BRUSH 
Gloss—Eggshell—Satin 


IT’S FEATURES 


@Q ELIMINATES SHELLAC FIRST COAT 
q One coat over filler builds up equal to two 





coats of any other lacquer. 
q_ Dries very hard and can be rubbed. 
q Can brush several coats without lifting. 
@Q Sprays on evenly without undue care. 
@Q_ Does not crack nor orange peel. 
q Can re-coat within 30 minutes. 


q_ Is dust proof in a very few minutes. 


We Will Send Five Gallons on Approval 
al Barrel Price. 


DHRLAK 


“Gives Your Work a Bright Future” 


DENNY, HILBORN & ROSENBACH, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


318 W. Washington Street 15 East 40th Street 
Chicago New York City 
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With the Editor 


T IS not at all unusual for something that is new and 
novel to get a share of interest—for a time—but to re- 
tain interest month after month and year after year, 

when so many affairs and attractions are pressing for atten- 
tion, is a severe test for anything you can mention. Value, 
service and frequently renewed attractiveness, however, 
exercise a powerful influence in maintaining continued 
interest. These features we endeavor to incorporate in 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, for the benefit of the entire indus- 
try that INDUSTRIAL FINISHING serves. 





In this connection we feel prompted to quote from a 
recent letter by Mr. Caddick, Manager of A. J. Stevens & 
Co., manufacturers of Wireless and Scientific Instruments, 
Wolverhampton, England. Mr. Caddick says: 

“IT should just like to say a word regarding this publica- 
tion. I have read many books and papers dealing with this 
subject, but out of the many I have found that your INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING has proved to be the most valuable of all, 
as the information which it gives is most unique, and what 
I am especially pleased with is that it deals with this sub- 
ject in a plain straightforward way, so that no matter who 
the person may be, he can clearly understand same without 
having to bother his head.” 


Technical research men, connected with the largest 
laboratories in the United States, evidently like to read 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING because its editorial matter isn’t too 
“heavily technical,” since one of them writes, “Your very 
useful little magazine comes as a friend in need and is 
invaluable to every research man, in that it presents the 
practical side which we all need and seldom have the chance 
to see, as in actual shop practice.” 


We intend to continue and improve INDUSTRIAL FINISH- 
ING along the lines that meet with this generously-expressed 


approval. 
WRC tI 


Managing Editor 
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Past, Present 
and Future 


Lacquer Application for Best Results 


An expert on practical production finishing points out logical reasons for 
prevailing methods of putting on and polishing lacquer finishes, 
and ventures a prediction as to what the future 
has in store along this line 


By a Superintendent of Finishing 


N THE December issue of IN- 

DUSTRIAL FINISHING, page 17, 
the following paragraph  ap- 
peared: 

“The finish of the near future 
will not be varnish over lacquer 
for a luster, nor polishing, but a 
high gloss colored lacquer for the 
last coat, sprayed by a skillful 
sprayer who understands his gun, 
his movements, knows his mate- 
rial and how to apply it and is 
not afraid to spray on enough 
material.” 

In theory this sounds perfectly 
plausible, but in practice it is not 
feasible. 

I am commenting as one who 
has had many years’ experience 
of practical finishing. I used one 
of the first spraying devices in- 
troduced, and have tried out and 
aided in developing many of the 
spraying apparatus which have 
been placed on the market in the 
last 15 years. 

Manufacturers, desiring to per- 
fect their devices for practical 
uses, have voluntarily brought 
their unfinished and imperfect 
creations into our plant and asked 
my aid and suggestions. This is 
all mentioned merely that readers 
may know I am questioning the 
above published statement as an 
experienced and capable finisher, 
and not a theorist or novice. 


Rubbing Is Necessary 

There will never be any chance 
of the finish, luster or last coat 
(whichever you may term it) be- 
ing sprayed on and not rubbed, 
except on the very cheapest grade 
of products, where the smooth- 
ness of the finished appearance 
does not count. In the first place, 
it is not practical, because spray- 
ng is used to speed up produc- 
tion work. If a workman were to 
attempt the slow, careful applica- 
tion of a finishing coat of lacquer 
or varnish, with the spray-gun, 
he would defeat the object of 
spraying. It would be much 
easier and simpler to flow with 
a brush, or use a “Floco” outfit. 

Before the introduction of lac- 
quer, when varnishes were used 
to the exclusion of almost every 
other finish for high-grade furni- 
ture and automobiles, it was not 
possible to spray on the last coat 

or the finish coat. Automobile 
factories sprayed up to the finish 
coat, rubbed and then flowed the 
finish or clear coat. Furniture 
manufacturers, whose products 
required high polish, rubbed the 
finish coat and rotten-stoned it 
to attain the high gloss. In some 
instances they brushed the fin- 
ishing coat—or brush-flowed it. 
Piano factories invariably  ob- 
tained luster by rotten-stoning. I 
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neglected to mention that some 
of the automobile factories 
sprayed only the undercoats, and 
hand-brushed the color varnish 
coats. 

When a lacquer or varnish is 
applied by spraying (more espe- 
cially the former) the surface is 
rippled, orange-peeled or pitted 
(which ever term you prefer to 


use) by the action of air in de- 


positing the material onto the 
surface. Some authorities claim 
evaporation does it, others con- 


tend that the air itself pits the 
surface. I'll admit that small ob- 
jects can be flowed with a spray- 
gun or air brush. Large surfaces 
cannot be flowed properly nor 
evenly in that manner, and there 
would be nothing gained by at- 
tempting it with a _ regulation 
spray-gun. I am speaking from 
a production point of view. 
A Prediction 

If predictions are in order let 
me offer mine: The finish of the 
future, in the majority of in- 
tances, will be lacquer. All coats 
will be sprayed and the final coat 
will be mechanically rubbed and 
polished to an exceptionally high 
luster, when required, without ef- 
fecting the durability of the fin- 
ishing material. 

If the lacquer is lengthened 
sufficiently for it to be flowed on, 
either by brush, “Floco” process, 
or spray-gun, we will be getting 
back again to the varnish insofar 
as durability is concerned, be- 
cause the addition of gums or oils 
are necessary for flowing quali- 
ties, 

The chief value of lacquer is 
its durability. This must be pre- 
served if lacquer continues to be 


used. Mechanical means and 
methods, for quickly smoothing 
and polishing the final sprayed 


coat of lacquer, is the solution of 
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the finishing problem and _ it’s 


available, I understand. 
Don’t Sacrifice Quality 
I hope the lacquer manufactur- 
ers will not sacrifice the durabil- 
ity of their products, simply to 
satisfy a desire for cheaper fin- 
ishes by some manufacturers of 
cheap products. If dipping or 
flowing lacquers are required, let 
the manufacturer differentiate by 
clearly naming them, so that the 
public will not be misled between 
the durability of the two finishes, 
because there is a difference. 
Recently I heard lacquers se- 
verely condemned because the per- 
had found that the article 
he used—finished with brushing 
lacquer—-was not holding up. 


son 


Important for the Beginner 
in Striping 

Regarding an article in the 
December issue of INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING on “Striping for the 
Beginner,” Mr. Mannhardt ad- 
vises the beginner to mix stripe 
color to the “proper consistency.” 
How is the beginner to determine 
just what is the proper consist- 
ency for striping? Mr. Mann- 
hardt also states, “Keep the strip- 
ing color tacky and sticky enough 
to hold the hairs of the brush to- 
gether.” 

This statement, to my knowl- 
edge, would not necessarily be the 
proper consistency for striping, 
from the beginner’s point of 
view, because the stripe color may 
be mixed at different consisten- 
cies and still hold the hairs of the 
brush together, but it may be an 
improper mixture for striping. 

I will take the opportunity at 
this time to explain, to the best 
of my ability, one of the most im- 
portant factors in striping for 
the beginner—one which I feel 
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Mr. Mannhardt has neglected in 
his article. 
Consistencies of Stripe Mixture 

I believe it a good policy for 
the beginner to know the differ- 
ent results obtained with differ- 
ent consistencies of stripe mix- 
tures, when applying material. 
For example, he should know: 

i—The 
mixtures ; 

2—The results of stiff or tacky 
stripe-mixtures ; 

3—What is the proper stripe- 
mixture, and 

1—The kind of material the be- 
ginner may use to best advantage 
for practice. 

First of all, the final mixing of 
stripe material is done on the pal 
lette, and the consistency of each 
stripe material is judged solely 
by feeling, with the fingers, the 
pull on the striping brush while 
mixing on the pallette. The be- 
ginner must, by all means, fa- 
miliarize himself with the work to 
the extent that he will readily 
recognize that certain feeling of 
the pull on the brush, when clean- 
cut lines may be obtained. 

When the mixture is too thin, 
there will be no pull on the brush 
while mixing on the pallette. The 
stripe material will flow and 
spread and become irregular of 
its own accord, when applied to 
the surface, and it may be noticed 
that the paint will flow from the 
brush very rapidly, thereby caus- 
ing the brush to be very difficult 
to control. This thin consistency 
is caused by using too much tur- 
pentine (or thinner). 

When stripe material is too 
stiff or tacky, the striping brush 
will pull hard when mixing on 
the pallette; the material will not 
have the proper flow from the 
brush when applied to the sur- 


results of thin stripe- 


face. The stripe will not be clean 
cut, but will show uneven edges. 
The brush will skip or jump along 
over the surface without making 
a stripe. To remedy this condi- 
tion add a very little turpentine 
and work through thoroughly on 
the pallette. 

The proper mixture for strip- 
ing is regulated, as stated in a 
previous paragraph, by feeling 
the pull or drag on the brush 
when pallette-mixing. The prop- 
er mixture requires practice, as 
does also the drawing of a straight 
line. In fact, both must be prac- 
ticed together for proper results. 

C. 8S. 


Pittsburgh Lacquer & Chemical 
Co. Sales Conference 


The sales conference, which was 
ttended by the entire sales force 
of the Pittsburgh Lacquer & Chem 
ical C< was held in its general 
ic “armers Bank Building, 
ttsburgh Pa December 27th 
The meeting was ad- 


by Ralph W Harbison, 





Valentine & Co. Exhibited Jewel 
Colors for Automobiles 
\ new 


combinations has 
Valentine & Co. in what they ap- 
propriately term their “Jewel 
exhibited at the Hotel 
Commodore New York City, dur- 
ing the week of the Automobile 


automobile color 
been struck by 


note in 


Colors 


Show in January 

Before bringing out these Jewel 
Colors the Company's experts first 
studied the magnificent displays 
of precious stones at The Field 


Museum in Chicago and later, the 
American Museum of Natural His- 


tory in New York There were 
jewels in the matrix, Nature's own 
setting, their sparkling colors set 


off on rich backgrounds in great 
variety There indeed were color 
combinations upon which even the 
could not improve! 


greatest artist 


exhibited 


The resulting panels 
in Nitro-Valspat many of them 
beside the original jewels-in- 
matrix from which the color com 


binations were obtained—w ere 
well worth the scrutiny they 
received at the New York Show 


close 
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Interesting and instructive 
notes which reveal the present 
trends in styles of furniture fin- 
ishing — identifying the woods, 
finishes, colors and decorative 
features employed to beautify 
furniture for every room in the 
home 


Chicago Furniture Show Finishes 


By R. G. Meade 


I O FURNITURE styles and 
finish change in six 
months? To the trained observer, 
the mid-winter offerings at Chi- 
cago show a number of important 
changes from the exhibits of last 
August, which in their turn rep- 
resented innovations as against 
the previous January. The era 
when Jacobean, and William and 
Mary designs came out almost 
uniform in coloring and outline is 
gone. Today ingenuity is being 
drawn upon to the point where 
one wonders how the race can be 
kept up. 


colors 


A General Survey 

It is the case goods line that 
sets the pace. Here we see the 
vogue for Spanish dying out, and 
a swinging back to period adapta- 
tions of Adam, Hepplewhite and 
American Colonial. With it comes 
a trend toward mahogany, fin 
ished in a richer but more deli- 
cate tone—not so deep as Colon- 
ial red, yet away from the old 
time brown. Walnut is browner 
in tone—-neither light nor dark 
and without red or greenish cast. 
Maple varies from very near the 


lightness of natural, to the shade 
of walnut, but the earlier reddish 
amber has disappeared, 

Shading has become universal, 
but the old “doughnut” or “wa- 
termelon” manner of application 
has gone out in favor of a far 
more delicate treatment. Brown- 
er in tone, shading has withdrawn 
from the centers of panels to the 
edges, mouldings and carvings, 
where it appears aS a bare sug- 
gestion. On enameled furniture 
it is even more refined, so much 
o that it is often hard to place. 

Overlay and trim woods in 
fancy veneers have increased on 
the better grades of furniture 
conspicuous in natural markings, 
but inconspicuous through a 
lending treatment that unites 
them with the principal walnut or 
case veneer. Satin- 
favorite, as always, 
light with a slight 
Maple, in birdseye, 


mahogany 
wood is a 
finished very 
golden tint. 
curly and blister figures, is more 
popular than ever, and is clever- 
ly blended with mahogany draw- 
er fronts, dividers and trimmings. 
Rosewood and tulipwood are fin- 
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ished either natural or lightly 
stained and shaded. Decoration 
includes hand painting or mar- 
cuetry, or close imitations with 
transfers. Vein lines, where 
found, are in green, gray, light 


blue or red. 


Bed Room 

The manner in which shading 
has served to unify and blend to- 
gether diverse. woods on the same 
piece, is illustrated by a dresser, 
the lower drawers of which are 
butt walnut with fancy center 
overlay of satinwood, frame of 
gum, and two upper drawers of 
curly maple divided by a square 
of mahogany. All but the wal- 
nut and gum were stained and 
shellaced, the remainder then be- 
ing stained, wash-coated, and 
filled. Then, with a warm-brown, 
pirit shading-stain applied to all 
veneers, they are brought togeth- 
er into a delicate, unified whole, 
after which lacquer or varnish 
coats complete the finish. 

Other outstanding suites in- 
cluded one in a walnut finish with 
ash panels stained a_ golden 
brown, filled natural and shaded 
to blend together; another in 
crotch mahogany, finished very 
light, almost natural; and yet an- 
other in crotch walnut, finished a 
rich medium brown. One _ bed- 
stead showed a walnut, pencil- 
stripe, sunburst effect, so shaded 
on the edge of each rib as to give 
a rounded appearance to the seg- 
ments. Redwood burl overlays 
distinguished another suite in a 
similar veneer pattern. 

Painted suites run to light and 
dark greens, and soft grays, with 
subdued shading decorated with 
fioral transfers, hand-painted 
placques and stippled overlays. 
One especially beautiful set was 
parchment gray, hand decorated 
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in blue Venetian, rococo garlands 
and lattice work, the whole softly 
clouded in a darker shade of gray. 
Another showed a combination of 
gray-green body color with nat- 
ural maple top drawers, overlays 
and frame work. 
Dining Room 

Carried over from the summer 
show are china cabinets in Chi- 
nese red or dark green, plain or 
crackled, and with floral or Ori- 
ental decorations both flat and 
vaised. However, in the stained 
cabinets, the very light overlays 
have given way very largely to 
deeper-toned recessed veneers, 
crotch mahogany or burl walnut. 
Legs show fewer bulb turnings; 
the Queen Anne cabriole leg is 
coming back into favor. Mar- 
quetry is popular on brown- 
mahogany overlays, shaded to em- 
phasize the decoration. 

A notable walnut suite showed 
an elaborated form of vein lining 
terminating in a floral effect with 
leaves diverging here and there 
from the vein. The scratch line 
was colored with gold bronze, the 
leaves and flower were stained 
darker to produce a_ two-tone 
marquetry effect. A number of 
suites show colored banding on 
leg turnings, shaded so as to be 
almost imperceptible from the 
walnut. In color tone the pieces 
seem to vary with the bulk—the 
larger the piece the deeper the 
stain tone and vice versa. 

Living Room 

Here the vogue for Spanish is 
being caught up with and desks, 
humidors and similar novelties 
are strongly Renaissance in de- 
sign and decoration. Chinese red, 
green and black are favorites in 
painted colors, with oriental or 
bird decorations. A nest of three 
tables shows one each red, blue 
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and black, each with a distinctive 
raised Tilt- 
top tables are more than ever pic- 


Chinese decoration. 


torial, ranging from ships at sea 
to enormous floral groups. Hap- 
pily, the shading, which had gone 
this field, has sub- 
and 


wild in been 


dued, interiors of cabinets 
are painted in pleasantly con- 
trasted colors. Much the same is 
true of crackle, spattering, stip- 
pling, etc. 

In the upholstered lines, not 
much is notable except a tendency 
toward lighter-colored frames. 
One of light shaded maple stands 
out in a large group of sombre 
walnuts and mahoganies. Paint- 
ed frames run to black, dark 
green, blue and red, shaded and 
striped. Walnut frames are high- 
lighted on carvings, and mahog- 
anies are deeply shaded in re- 
cesses. 

Among the novelties, is a liv- 
ing-room table which, when 
opened up sideways, brings up a 
folding center leaf that makes it 
an ample dining-room table. An- 
other handsome side table pulls 
out into a sturdy, extra single 
bed. Radio cabinets disguise their 
real purpose more than ever and 
range from the humble, earlier, 
two-tone walnut to period styles 
of the utmost magnificence in dec- 
oration. Mahogany appears in 
increasing evidence for this spe- 
cialty. 

Breakfast Room 

The increased demand for 
breakfast-room furniture of qual- 
ity is noted in the greater num- 
ber of shaded maple, walnut, and 


even mahogany suites in period 
designs. A novelty in the me- 
dium grades consists of trans- 


parent lacquer enamel finishes, 
shaded, striped and decorated by 
stencil or transfer. In the paint- 


colors run darker and 
combining 


ed designs, 


there is considerable 


of paint with stain. The earlier 
Chinese reds and greens have 
given way to parchment, deep 


blue and gold, black and stippled 
all more delicately shad- 
heretofore. 

Cedar Chests 
Here, the period tendency in de- 


amber 
ed than 


sign has brought the cedar chest 
to a point where it is practically 
a living room piece. Spanish, 
Queen Anne and American Co- 
lonial predominate, with occasion- 
al polychrome walnut and Orien- 
tal lacquering over a _ crackled 
background. One noted line in 
beautiful walnut veneers turns 
out to be artificially grained in 
butt, over-filled poplar. It is 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
genuine article, even by an ex- 
pert. 
Wicker and Outdoor 

Fiber reed furniture, so lIong 
dependent on frosting for its dec- 
oration, has turned to more sub- 


dued colorings as a background 
for bright “spot” patterns, large 
and small. For the first time, 


shading has invaded this field in 
combination with stippling on flat 
table tops. Green and ivory form 
a happy color combination noted, 
and bronze finishes are increas- 
ingly in evidence. As an example 
of the universal spread of shad- 


ing, a slat-back porch set was 
shown in a tan color, shaded a 
dark brown. 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Featured in this line, if you 
please, are “period” cabinets. 
One beauty, labeled “Spanish,” 


shows a_ deep-yellow, enamel 
body-color with red-lozenge, sten- 
cil pattern and red knobs 
to match. Another, called Colon- 
ial, is cream colored with a brown 


glass 
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Invite us to show you 


Sun Flat Lacquer 


We will display our goods at our 
expense, and give you practical 
advice. How best to use. 


White No. 1 Lacquer 


COLORLESS 


Clear and transparent, looks like 
a coat of celluloid on work. Can 
be polished. 


FINISHING ROOM FAVORITES 


No. 115 Pale Rubbing 


The reliable quality varnish that 
held its own so many years in the 
face of keen competition. 


SUN VARNISH CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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tencil pattern on the panels and 
lavender glass knobs on_ the 
drawers. At the last show, a 
frosted-oak stenciled cabinet was 
considered a novelty; at this one 
we see a gray-frosted oak refrig- 
erator. 
Metal Furniture 
Not to be outstripped in deco- 
rativeness, the metal bed lines 
feature two and three-tone veneer 
effects in butt and stripe walnut, 
blister maple, and gold bronze or 
ebony vein lines. More enamel is 
seen than heretofore, notably 
green and shaded parchment with 
marquetry decoration, shaded and 


striped tan, Chinese red, green 
and black with stippled “over- 
lays” and fluted legs, gold 
bronzed, 


Harbisons Go To Europe 


Mi Ralph W. Harbison, Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Lacquer and 


Chemical Co Pittsburgh, Pa., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Harbison and 
his son Fred, sailed from New 
York on the Majesti: January 
28th, for a trip which will take 
him to Paris, St. Moritz, Venice, 
rriste Naples Rome, Florence, 
Pisa Geneva, Nice and Cairo 
Egypt 

International Chemical Co.'s 

Sales Engineers Meet in 
Chicago 
On January 2 and 3, 1927, all the 


sales engineers of the Internation 
il Chemical Co. from throughout 
the middle west gathered in Chi 
cago tor regulat semi-annua 
ontference 

This conference, as are all otl 
ers was to a irgzge extent mere 
house of technical in 
formation. The first day was spent 
entirely on the discussion of the 
technical ispects of industrial 
‘onsiderable time was 
devoted to the use of the new 


} 
ly 


Interna nal Compound No. 368-C 
whicl has been newly developed 
fter vears f research. This prod 
ict seems to be the long sought 
“foolproof leaning mediun Dis 


‘ this item was led by 
Mr. L. H. E Armour and Mr. H 
; © OW Armour led 








special 
plants 


the discussion on the many 
problems encountered in 
throughout the middle west 

Mr. <. W Morris gave a 
interesting talk on lacquering 

The second day was spent en- 
tirely n the manipulation of 
water-soluble, drawing, stamping, 
ind cutting compounds, and on the 
newly-developed soluble oil. Dis 
cussion on this was led by Mr. D 
J. Benoliel and Mr. H. E. Armour 
Jr 

It is by 
this kind 


very 


frequent conferences of 
that the International 
Chemical Co. is able to keep its 
field engineers thoroughly in- 
formed on the technical side of 
cleaning and lubricating, through- 
out the United States 


Biax Furnishes New Rubbing- 
Machine Heads 


Since the first of September, the 
Biax Flexible Shaft Co. has ex 
changed the working heads on all 
units previously purchased, for 
new heads of the latest type. 
new working head is one quarter 
of a pound lighter, thereby reduc- 
ing the weight to exactly one 
pound. The internal workings ars 
different and improved The ex- 


changing of these working heads 
was without charge to the pur- 
chaser, and, as the company de- 
fines it, it was “Pure Service.” 
This rubbing down and polish- 
ing unit is by no means the ex- 
tent of the types of units manu- 
factured by this company There 
ure close to 30 different kinds 


ivailable. 
Sargent-Gerke Representatives 
Meet in Indianapolis 


Fifteen sales representatives of 
The Sargent-Gerke Co. gathered at 
the company’s office in Indian- 
ipolis and considered sales plans 


that were described A complete 
exhibit of the company’s products 
were shown on finished articles, 
which included such items as din 

furniture finished in 

gloss lacquer, kitchen 
finished in enamel and 
novelties finished 


ing-roon 
satin and 
cabinets 


undercoat, 


glass 


in lacquer, fiber furniture, clothes 
hampers, flower baskets, bird 
cages breakfast-room furniture, 
hospital and dental furniture, and 


many other items too numerous to 
mention. 
Mr. F. J. Leibold, in charge of 


the section of Industrial Sales, 
representatives a minute 
description of all the different 
items and gave complete instruc 

tions in regard to their use 


gave the 
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—and Five 
Gold Fences Around it! 


Our lacquers are not patent medicine‘‘cure-alls”’. 
They won’t give you the world with five gold 
fences strung around it. Unusual though they are, 
they can’t do the impossible. Nor is it our policy 
to promise anything and everything. 


tockford Varnish Company lacquers are high 
grade products, capable of producing high grade 
results. They will do all that any lacquer can 
do—and more than most of them are actually 
capable of doing. They are worthy of your care- 
ful investigation. That they are selling well is 
due to their own inherent merit, not to super- 


lative language. 


‘‘No Tampering with Quality” 


Chhe 


ROCKFORD VARNISH 
Company 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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The President 


A Studebaker Big 6 Custom Sedan 


I: mat 


Seven passengers 


Motor Car Finishes at N. Y. Show 


Notes on finishes and color schemes of the 1927 models, exhibited at the 
27th Annual Automobile Show in New York City, 
January 8th to 15th 


By George D. Hirst, Inc. 


‘T°HE classic art of early Greece 
and Rome found rejuvena 
tion in the colorful models on ex- 
hibition at the National Automo- 
bile Show held in the Grand Cen 
tral Palace, January 8th to 15th. 
That this is truly an age of 
color cannot be doubted, when 
we consider the history of the 
automobile from the early days 
of its inception. From a mere 
mechanical contrivance without a 
single claim to beauty, it has be- 
come a mile-consuming creature, 
uniting all civilization with flash- 
ing color and fleeting wheels. 
With mechanical perfection al- 
ready assured, it is only natural 
that attention 
be paid the more physical details 


increasing should 


of design and color, which are so 
much the trend now, when color 
in the decoration of the home, 
and in dress, is all important. 

The unusual number of differ- 
ent and beautiful color combina- 
tions at the New York Show con- 
too, the influence of the 
buying power of the feminine ele- 
ment, for Milady has always been 
considered the most competent 
judge of the aesthetic qualities 
of a motor car. 


ce ded 


Many Designs Shown 
A generous selection of designs, 
from which to choose, was espe- 
cially noticeable among the small- 
shown. Interior decora- 
good quality, coupled 
attractive outward appear- 


er cars 
tions of 
with 
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ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Tell the Story! 


Marietta Oil Stains 
vs. Ordinary Stains 


| 

| 
Within the last few weeks a large maker of 
tables told us that the stain on his table 
legs faded badly. He was using an ordinary 
oil stain. It not only faded, but they 
could not use lacquer or Varnitro over it, as 
it bled through the coatings. Marietta Oil 
Stain overcame all the troubles. Under 
the testing lamp our stain became 
deeper and richer. 





THE ONLY STAINS 


outside of water 


YOU CAN USE UNDER VARNITRO OR LACQUERS 
THEY WILL NOT BLEED THROUGH 
THEY COST NO MORE 








WE ALSO OFFER 


| Unusual Highlighting Stains 


THEY STAND THE LIGHT! 





THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR COMPANY 


Executive Office and Factory: Marietta, Ohio 
Southern Factory: High Point, N. C. 


We would be interested in an improved oil stain if it will stand 





the light and n 1t bleed We are interested in a good Shading 
| 
Stain We manufacture 
' 
Name 
Address ee eR sea ee. ee iain 
Feb. I. F. 
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ances, fully justified the desire of 


the manufacturer to conscien- 
tiously give his patrons “dollar 
for dollar” value. This same im- 
provement was evident among 
the larger cars also—custom 
bodies allowing an even more 


complete harmony of inside and 
cutside appearance. 

Buick, as always, was repre- 
sented by models which combined 
its usual good lines greatly im- 
proved, with a variety of seduc- 
The Paris de- 
had been consulted by 
Buick engineers for the color 
combinations on all of their ex- 
hibits, and the results were grati- 
fying. The No. 29 model, with 
its body of Yorktown green up 
to the windows and the upper 
part in Delaware green, attract- 
ed considerable attention. 

Other combinations offered 
Colonial blue, Paul Revere 
green and courier cream. The 
new Buick five-passenger coupe, 
in Colonial blue with an ivory 
brooked but little competi- 


tive color schemes. 
signers 


were 


stripe, 


on 


—— 











tion with other cars in its class. 

The Jordan convertible “Play- 
boy,” in a canary yellow, drew 
favorable comment among the 
lower-priced exhibits. The five- 
passenger sedan in a_ two-tone 
blue and gray, together with the 
four-passenger Salon job in dark 
green with a gold center stripe, 
elicited a great deal of interest. 

An interesting Hudson display 
consisted of two seven-passenger 
sedans, but the similarity in mod- 
els was hardly apparent to the 

observer, whose color 
might have taken prece- 
dence over an eye for mere lines. 
One in a rich maroon and the 
other in Nipponese blue seemed, 
merely because of the contrasting 
paint jobs, two distinctly differ- 


casual 


sense 


ent models. New streamline 
bodies with lower chasses and 


smaller wheels characterized both 
the Hudson and Essex. 

Ford, too, has felt the influence 
of this new vogue in colors and 
each year the models are taking 
on additional dignity, both in line 





An Auburn Sport Sedan. 


i 


- we —= 


“=e § VY 


we ee te 
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RE you securing satisfactory results with the 
wood lacquer you are using? Can you 
use it as received without special handling? 

Does the finish produced enhance the beauty of 
your furniture design? You should be able to 
‘yes” to these questions. 


answer 


Vitraloid Wood Lacquer No.2546 


Vitraloid Wood Lacquer No. 2546 is a true 
nitrocellulose product, and can be used directly 








over stain or filler without bleeding or softening 
the undercoats. Its good body, quick drying, 
print resistance, and the fact that it is ready to 
spray, all contribute to its adaptability to any 
wood finishing schedule. And it costs no more 
than a good rubbing varnish. The experience of 
manufacturers who are using this wood lacquer 
has established its reputation as a superfine finish. 
We should like very much to send you a gener- 
ous no-charge sample of Vitraloid Wood Lacquer 
No. 2546. Write today for a testing quantity, 
together with prices and complete information. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. 


Manufacturers of 


VARNISHES ENAMELS LACQUERS 
84 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Buffalo Chicago San Francisco 


Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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A Buick open model with natural finished wood wheels striped to match body « 


and color. The Show exhibits 
proved conclusively the axiom 
that, as surely as clothes help to 
make the man, so color makes 
the appearance of a motor car. 
The latest Ford model, with its 
pyroxylin lacquer finish, approxi- 
mates real beauty. 

The 1927 Ford coupe can be 
had in three color schemes. Royal 
maroon with red stripings found 
favor over the fawn gray with 
tan stripings. Wire wheels of the 
predominating body notes, or a 
complementary shade of the strip- 
ing colors, may be had if de- 
sired, constituting in all a unique 
and artistic job. 

Studebaker found representa- 
tion in the happy choice of their 
President model which, in its fin- 
ish of dark green and ebony 
black, was typical of the un- 
obtrusive and conservative tastes 
befitting the executive. The big 
six Victoria, in a two-tone green 
and tan, and the standard six in 


blue and black, drew a host of 
admiring comments. 
The exhibits of Dodge, Reo, 


Chrysler, Nash, Packard, Willys- 
Knight and various others as- 
sured us that a careful study 
had been devoted to the subject 
of ideas in motor car decoration, 


olors 


with most gratifying results. And 
to the intelligent application of 
these ideas was due much of the 
success enjoyed by manufacturers 
and exhibitors in the Show. 

In conclusion, the statement of 
a prominent designer of automo- 
biles aptly explains the reasons 
for this obvious trend toward 
more beautiful motor 
“America is at last interested in 
beauty for beauty’s sake. We 
are in for color in cars,” he said, 
“not the riot of hues that years 
ago were satisfying, but an har- 
monious blending of shades, 
chosen for their relation to other 
colors, and the general harmoni- 
ous effect as a whole.” 


cars. 


Hobart Bros. New England 
Branch at Boston 


The Hobart Bros. Co., of Tr« 
Ohio, announces Sales and Service 
Headquarters for the HB line of 
Air Compressors and Garage 
Equipment in New England, is lo 
cated at 109 Brighton Ave. Allstor 
Section, Boston, Mass., and is ir 
charge of Mr. Fred L. Becker, who 
heads the HB organization in that 
district 

Not only is a complete stock car- 
ried for direct deliveries, but facil 
ities for servicing HB equipment 
in use are unexcelled Likewise 


it is announced, this organization 
is equipped to give complete dem 
onstrations, either at headquarters 
or in shops of prospective cus- 


tomers 
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Quality 
Beauty 
Endurance 





-three 
essentials 
that are 
paramount 
in 


PE-CO-LAC 


rp yroxylin Lacquers 


\ 


available 
in the clear 
or a wide 
variety of 
color com- 
binations 























PE-C( )-LAC is a dependable \acquer that saves time 
and eliminates cold cracks and checks. Liberal sample on 


request. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY 
3rd. & Sedgley Streets 


Established 1862 by Philadelphia, Pa. Incorporated 
Smith Bowen 1911 
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Another Victory 
for Spray Finishing 


Finishing Spools and Bobbins 


Revealing how the spray system of finishing came to be adopted in the spool 
and bobbin industry, and explaining details of various tumbled 
finishes for these hardwood products 


By A. J. Daniels 


PRAYING GUNS, operated by 

compressed air, have invaded 
the last industrial stronghold of 
the hand wielded brush. Bobbin 
and spool manufacturers, among 
the last to fall in line, have final- 
ly capitulated to the argument of 
economy and efficiency, and now 
finishing departments in the bob- 
bin and spool factories through- 
out the country are getting away 
from the old-fashioned “splash 
and wipe off” method of finishing 
these textile accessories. 

It took a long time for the 
spray machine men to prove the 
advantages of their methods. To 
begin with, finishing departments 
in even the largest bobbin and 
spool shops are little more than 
three or four-man paint rooms. 
Often the boss finisher is boss 
only by virtue of getting a little 
more money in his pay envelope; 
he usually swings a brush or 
wields a spray gun himself. So, 
when the spray machine men con- 
verted these working finishers to 
the new methods they had to 
prove their arguments. Often 
they even had to demonstrate, to 
make the proof certain. 


Requirements of Finish 

There is little latitude in fin- 
ishing spools and bobbins. The 
primary requisite on either is a 
finish that is tough, smooth to the 
extent of being slippery, and ab- 
solutely proof against grooving 
or slivering. The last qualifica- 


tion eliminates many varnishes, 
and if it did not, the necessity of 
a cheap, quick-drying, easily- 
applied coating would put a var- 
nish of quality out of the run- 


ning. 
Shellac, imitation shellac, and 
lately lacquers are the finishes 


tried by time and found by the 
bobbin makers to fill the bill per- 
fectly. Lacquers have only late- 
ly made any headway, chiefly be- 
cause of the difficulty the older 
finishers (trained only on bobbin 
finishing) had in adapting them- 
selves to the tough, durable fin- 
ish. But necessity and competi- 
tion have driven even the old- 
timers to the use of lacquers in 
finishing “Jack spools” and the 
better kinds of yarn cones and 
reels. 
Hardwood Bobbins 

Every cotton yarn or thread 
bobbin produced in this country 
today is made of hardwood. This 
fact simplifies the problem of fin- 
ishing considerably. In the G. 
M. Parks Brothers bobbin fac- 
tory in Winchendon, Mass., a 
time-tested method of finishing 
the complete line of bobbins, 
spools and reels has been devel- 
oped over a period of 30 years. 
Here an old time finisher is in 
charge of operations, and the 
manner in which he utilizes a 
force of four women and two men 
is a revelation in the ways of fin- 
ishing small wooden articles. 





val 
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The most unique and distinctive finish 
offered the furniture trade during the 
past year was BREVOKRAK—and 1927 
will be another BREVOKRAK year. 


Pioneered as a leatherette finish for ra- 
dio horns, its variety of attractive com- 
binations has brought it into use for 
many other articles such as, radiocabi- 
nets, furniture, fixtures, novelties, 
toys, etc. Ease of application—uni- 
formity of pattern—combinations to 
suit your particular requirements, are 


outstanding qualities of BREVOKRAK. 


Thorough-going demonstration made 
at your plant if desired. 





WAUKEGAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


**Values That Endure” 
WAUKEGAN, -_ ILLINOIS 


CASPER LABORATORIES 
611 Ryan Bidg., St. Paul, Minn 
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Bobbins come to the finishing 
room turned smoothly and sanded 
on the lathes. The finishing room 
itself is dust tight—an unusual 
feature in a bobbin factory. The 
bobbins are dropped into big bas- 
kets as they leave the cutting 
knife on the lathe. On the way 
from the lathe to the finishing 
room there is a compressed ai! 
line connection where a boy runs 
the basket onto a stand. The 
nozzle of an air gun is poked 
through the holes in the basket 
and all dust and shavings are 
thoroughly blown out. 


Racking and Spraying 

In the finishing room the bob- 
bins are placed on racks which 
hold 400 each. These racks are 
simply big frames with holders 
made of metal set into notches. 
Holders made of steel are easy to 
clean; they are simply taken out- 
side once a week, placed on a pile 
and touched with a match. The 
paint or shellac burns off in short 
order; then, after a benzine bath, 
the holders are ready for another 
week of service. 

When a rack is filled with bob- 
bins it is wheeled to the spraying 
booth where the operator quickly 


shoots a fish-tail spray first 
across the rack, line by line, and 
then up and down in the same 


manner. The rack is then turned 
around and, working from the 
other side, the operator repeats 
the process. The chief requisite is 
speed, as either imitation shellac 
or lacquer is always the material 
used, and no time can be wasted, 
or a “set” may take place prema- 
turely. 

To make it work properly, shel- 
lac or imitation shellac must be 
reduced a great deal. Finishing 
on almost polished hardwood, 
even very thin material will give 


an excellent finish. The danger is 
not so much in thinning too much, 
but in attempting to run either 
medium to thick. The same is 
true of lacquers, although consid- 
erable experimenting sometimes 
has to be done to obtain the right 
fluidity with this medium. On or- 
dinary clear shellac or 

ear lacquer is used, as most cot- 
ton yarns are wound on the bob- 
bins before being dyed, and any 
danger of coloring the yarn is 
thereby eliminated. 


bobbins 


Jack Spools and Reels 
Jack and reels go 
through practically the same 
process. However, the 
the spools are never painted or 


spools 


cores of 





with the 


A basket and rack ‘loaded’ 
spools 


shellaced. On most kinds of jack 
spools the heads—that is the big 
circular ends—are painted before 
being attached to the cores. For- 
merly this was done by hand, but 
improved methods and simplifica- 
tion of racks has changed the 
process. Now most spool ends are 
painted with the spray gun. 

with 
either 


ordered 
with 


Some spools are 


colored ends, usually 


bh 
ur 
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WE ARE NOW COMBINING A 
VARNISH azd LACQUER 





We have had many suggestions from superintendents 
and finishing foremen that too much importance is 
attached to the extreme speed of Lacquer finishing, 
to the detriment of other desirable qualities. The 
greatest point of criticism of the average present day 
furniture lacquer is that it is impossible to get build- 
ing without brittleness and that these lacquers set 
too quickly. 

Asa result, we have developed No. 88 Lacquer. 

No. 88 Lacquer can be truly termed a varnish 
lacquer. It should be coated twice a day and one full 
day allowed before rubbing to give best results. Its 
performance may be compared with that of a very 
quick-drying varnish, except that such a varnish 
would be very brittle, while No. 88 is tough. 

It builds and levels as the varnish would and rubs 
twice as easily. 

May we send you a trial order? 


Murphy 


KAURIOL 


NUMBER 68 Lacquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
NEWARK : CHICAGO -: SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 
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black or red heads. Paints of 
every kind have been tried, but 
the materials used almost every- 
where now are common lampblack 
and ground red ochre. Lampblack 
is simply stirred into the imita- 
tion sheliac and mixed so as to be 
free from lumps. The same 
process is used with ochre. 


Tumbled Wax Finish 


On spooling reels and on warp 
spools, no finish has ever been 
found as satisfactory to the man- 
ufacturer as a waxed surface. To 
obtain this finish huge tumblers 
are used. The best tumbler in 
use at the Parks factory has a ca- 
pacity of about 400 jack spools. 
It consists essentially of half 
of an ordinary steam boiler 
placed on an arbor and turned at 
the rate of about 45-r.p.m. by 
means of a belt. 

The tumbler is filled with spools 
to within six inches of capacity. 
This filling of the tumbler so near 
to capacity is necessary to prevent 
the spools from falling too great 
a distance during the tumbling. 
Just room enough to allow the 
spools to turn two or three times 
to every revolution of the tum- 
bler, is the ideal load. 

To every 4000 spools a 6-lb. 
cake of ordinary wax is allowed. 
The cake is broken into sections 
of about 2-in. square. These 
pieces are thrown on top of the 
spools and they quickly find their 
way to the outside edges. The 
tumbler is tightly closed and is 
kept revolving for four hours. 
Long experience has taught the 
finishers that to do a thorough 
job, this length of time is neces- 
sary. Too much wax makes the 
spools sticky, and too little leaves 
bare spots; either condition is un- 
desirable. 


Rosin and Oil Finish 

Another cheap finish on small 
bobbins is obtained by using the 
tumbler with different materials. 
To a tumbler full of small bob- 
bins (perhaps 12,000) the finish- 
ers add 4-lbs. of powdered rosin 
and a quart of linseed oil. The 
tumbler is revolved for from two 
to five hours and the resulting 
finish is a smooth, even, slick sur- 
face, although it lacks a sheen of 
any kind. In both tumbling op- 
erations, if the tumbler is filled 
to the proper capacity, the rolling 
and rubbing together produces an 
even smoother finish than that 
which appears on the shellaced 
articles. 

The current depression in the 
textile business has made the lot 
of the bobbin manufacturer a 
hard one. Competition has always 
been keen but never has the cot- 
ton manufacturer been so hard to 
sell as today. Bobbin makers 
have found that quality as well as 
low price counts in a selling argu- 
ment now. Most of the bobbins 
and spools are made of the same 
materials, so the makers have 
only one quality point to stress, 
namely, “finish.” When the spray 
people were able to demonstrate 
the superior finish obtainable by 
spraying, the bobbin makers de- 
cided at last to adopt modern 
methods. Brush wielders, accord- 
ingly, were forced into the dis- 
card. 


More than 90 percent of the 
automobiles being produced today 
are finished with nitro-cellulose 
or pyroxylin lacquers. 

When white is added to a 
bright, pure color like Prussian 
blue, for instance, you produce a 
tint. When black is added you 
produce a shade. 


a) 
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Satin Lacquer 
Does Not Settle 


Produces the highest type rubbed effect 
on both flat and turned surfaces. 


Reduces rubbing costs from 
Ss 4. Ss oO <== 
50% to 715% 


ome 


A generous trial sample sent on request. 


aby wwe oh 


: The services of our finishing experts 
_ are at your disposal. 
x 
Bs 
r Che Sargent-Gerke © 


Producers of 
Lacquers, Enamels and Undercoats 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The Secret of 
Master Salesmanship 





Feb) uary, 1927 


Selling; Demonstrating; Failing—II 


Another production man is prompted to tell, voluntarily, some of his experi- 
ences and opinions on the above subject, which caused so much 
comment after its publication in December issue 


By D. A. Hampson 


December issue of IN- 

DUSTRIAL FINISHING, “a Su- 
perintendent of Finishing” tells 
of an experience he had with a 
certain “sales engineer.” Hun- 
dreds of superintendents have, by 
this time, read and approved of 
that article and every one of them 
has felt better after reading it, 
because he has probably been up 
against the same kind of annoy- 

This appendix to the orig- 
article is being written be- 


N THE 


ance. 
inal 
cause I believe the same superin- 
tendents will approve of it, too, 
and because the scores of manu- 
facturers who advertise in INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING may profit by it, 
as well as by the other. 

High - pressure salesmanship 
may make a big showing on the 
books for a time, but it is very 
costly and it positively does not 
make the lasting friendships that 
more rational methods do. Over- 
selling is easily as bad a fault as 
sending out inferior products, be 
they varnishes or sewing ma- 
chines. There is bound to be a re- 
action every time the buyer pur- 
chases materials that he doesn’t 
need or doesn’t want, and that re- 
favorable one 


action is never a 


for the salesman who “crammed 
the stuff down the _ buyer’s 
throat.” 
Who Are Welcome 
This writer was once associat- 
ed with a salesman, now dead, 
who made more friends for his 


firm than any other of the dozen 
men in their employ. Although 
his territory was regularly cov- 
ered by salesmen of several rival 
firms, it the usual thing to 
find buyers who were saving or- 
ders for this one man—and many 
of the orders were saved for six 
months. That’s salesmanship. 
This 
often said, was “never sell a cus- 
what he doesn’t need or 
want.” Very simple, in- 
deed. And he could go into the 
plant for a demonstration of his 
or assist them with a 


was 


salesman’s secret as he 
tomer 
doesn’t 


own wares, 
knotty problem of their own, for 
he was a practical man. Today, 
he would be called a “sales en 
gineer.” 

Men like that are welcome vis 
The owner or the buyer is 
glad to see him come in. The su- 
perintendent of finishing is per- 
fectly willing to drop that experi- 
ment on a ticklish enameling job, 
to talk things over with a sympa- 
thetic Result: resist- 
ance is reduced to a noth 
ing. 


itors. 


soul. sales 


mere 
Who Unwelcome 

On the other hand, in 
these young fellows with 
thing that will “cut your costs in 
half and improve your product 
100 percent.” You can spot them 
afar off and inwardly you rebel 
at the thought of being decently 
polite to them, or of being inter- 
rupted by them when you are 


Are 
come 
some- 


n 
h 
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FOR METAL, WOOD, COMPOSITION, REED, ETC. 





MAN U 


ARMOR 


LACQUER SYSTEM 


DEPENDABLE lacquer sys- 
tem of finishing, backed by 


Armi tage 


one of the oldest paint and 
lacquer manufacturers in the 
United States. 


With a background of mature ex- 
perience in the development of lac- 
quers, we number many leading 
industrial concerns as users of 
ARMORLAC, among them several 
well-known car manufacturers in 
the medium priced field. 


To those who feel the urge to 
conquer new fields through im- 
provement of their products, we 
have an interesting story to tell— 
of ARMORLAC, its everlasting 
dependability, lustrous beauty, yet 
on a cost basis comparable with 
varnish finishing. 


Just give full details of your 
products when writing us. 


JOHN L. ARMITAGE & Co. 
Established 1876 
Newark, New Jersey 


FACTURERS SINCE 


AC 
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busy, especially if there is noth- 
ing you want to buy at the time. 
They all have the same line of 
talk about their stuff being so 
much better than the other fel- 
low’s, and how much quicker you 
can run your work through if you 
use it. 

Now, this writer is like the oth- 
er superintendents in his admir- 
ing loyalty and enthusiasm for a 
salesman, but when you only 
have an order to place, say once 
a month, and you know what is 
satisfactory results 
under your own conditions, you 
very naturally resent having a 
man come along about once a day 
who wants to take an hour of 
your valuable time to listen to his 
bally-hoo which is, of necessity, 
based upon generalities. You fin- 
ally get to the stage where you 
shut them all off with a, “leave 
me your prices and I will look 
them over when I get time.” 

The Men Who Know 

It may not be the fault of the 
salesmen at all—it may be the 
fault of high-pressure sales man- 
agers—but wherever the fault 
lies, it is high time for those per- 
sons to learn one fact, namely, 
that a majority of finishing ex- 
ecutives have reached the stage 
where they buy or influence the 
buying because they have worked 
long enough and hard enough at 
the line of work to master it fair- 
lv well. These same men read 
the trade papers, they talk with 
other executives, they go to con- 
ventions, and they are overcom- 
ing problems of their own all the 
time. 

They know how finishes must 
be applied in their own plant, 
with their own equipment and 
with their own class of help. 
That is “practice,” and it is ab- 


giving you 


February, 1927 
surd, yes, silly, to send out a 
salesman or “engineer” who is 


long on theory alone. We owe a 
great deal to the man of theory 
who has so revolutionized the in- 
dustrial sphere, but his discov- 
eries have to be used in “prac- 
tice,” which makes it folly to send 
out an uninformed man to talk to 
practical men of experience. 
Not all of these welcome sales- 
men are young men—and the 
writer hesitates to think that he 
isn’t as young as any of them. Of 
the salesmen who have beencalling 
on me, the two who stand out as 
best are at the extremes; one is 
recently out of college and the 


other was past seventy at the 
time of his death. 

When the latter died a few 
months ago, his firm received 


over 400 letters of respect. Need- 
less to say that when 400 busy 
men take time to write of a sales- 
man, that man was a welcome 
visitor—and as a matter of fact, 
he got about all the business that 
400 concerns had in his line. 

But of the young man, we have 
never bought. His products are 
slightly out of our line and he is 
smart enough to see it practically 
and to tell us (what we didn’t 
know) chemically why we cannot 
use them to advantage. But he 
keeps coming and some day we 
will be customers of his. 


Testing Stains for Use 
Under Lacquer 

In conducting an investigation 
in our laboratory on various 
types of water soluble stains, we 
have learned a fact which may 
be of interest to readers of IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING. 

We find that some of the so- 
called, water-soluble dyes, which 
are recommended for use under 


wey 


crs 
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would ha 
to business? 


NATEW YORK is now tele- 
4 phoning to London. Busi- 
ness, with the aid of the tele- 
phone is traveling a fast pace 
Cut the wires and you will kill 
the pace. Then it’s only a mat- 
ter of a few years before busi- 
ness would be back on a Civil 
War basis. 


When a firm refuses to listen to 
new ideas—declines new sug- 
gestions—turns down proposed 
demonstrations — they’re cut- 
ting their life lines, or at least 
severing several strands. 


Many a new thought, capable 
of increasing a product's sale 
lies just around the corner. 


ALAKA reacts as a tonic for the 
increased sale’s pep of products 
it has for many products 


VCQUER & CHEMICAI 


|  [FtelephoneService | 








Send for a free 
booklet called 
“Finishing Facts” 





A LA K A The Practical Lacque) 


CORPORATION 





214-224 Fortieth Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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lacquer, have a tendency to bleed 
under lacquer. This is due to the 
fact that some water soluble dyes 
are also soluble in alcohol, and 
also soluble in some of the solv- 
ents that go to make up the lac- 
quers and the thinners. 
Generally, the water-soluble 
stains are taken from the acid 
group of aniline dyes. These 
are supposed to be soluble in 
water only. A several 
hundred tests in our laboratory, 
however, has proved that certain 
reds, greens, blues and yellows of 
the acid group are soluble in al- 
cohol, lacquer and thinner to a 
very high degree. Such colors, if 
used as stains, will have a ten- 
dency to bleed through shellac 
and spirit varnish, as well as lac- 


series of 


quers. 
We might suggest to those 
who use water stains under lac- 


quer, that they make this test: 
Add one half ounce of color to a 


pint of lacquer or shellac and 
permit same to stand for 24 
hours. After 24 hours, agitate 


and note results. If the stain is 
a true water stain, the lacquer or 
shellac will remain uncolored.— 
Pylam Products Co. 


Du Pont Sectional Meetings; 
Sales Force Increased 

The Paint and Varnish Division 
of FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
is holding a series of sectional 
sales meetings in various parts of 
the country These sectional sales 
meetings are taking the place this 


year of the large mid-winter con- 
ventions It was thought advis- 
ible to hold these sectional meet 
ings as the result of the growth 
of the sales organization of the 


company 

Meetings have been held in Min- 
neapolis Chicago, Philadelphia 
Columbus, Indianapolis Kansas 
City, Atlanta, Dallas, Boston and 
Svracuse 

The important being 
delivered to the sales force is that 
there has been an increase of ap- 
proximately 90 percent in the sales 


message 


of the divisior which includes 
paint varnis} and brush Duce 
Brush Duco has now obtained 


practically complete national dis 


tribution n towns of more thar 
1000 population, where there are 
any retail outlets The advertis- 
ing campaign for 1927 is the larg 
est ever used by the Paint and 
Varnish Division. The Trade Sales 
organization has been increased 
nearly 100 percent 

The programs at the mee ngs 


included talks by J 


ilready held 

W. Elms, Division Manager f th 
Paint and Varnis!] Divisior whe 
reviewed the progress during ths 
year and stated what had beer 
accomplished in the extension of 
the market for Duc for brush ap 
plication; W. M. Zintl, Director of 
Sales, who outlined the sales plans 


for the year; W i Hart, Di 
rector of Advertising of the du 
Pont Co who p d the 1927 
idvertising prog including 
l national campaign on paints 
metropolitan 
New 
Bostor 





irge 
varnishes and Duco 
newspaper! advertising in 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 


ind other cities, and new display 
ind sales helps for retail dealers 
Talks were ils given by G \ 


and B. A. Wilson, Sales 


Biesecker 


anagers 


Pecora Stockholders Hold 
Annual Meeting 
Meeting of the 


At the {nnua 
stockholders of the Pecora Paint 
Co held in its offices at 4th and 
Sedgley Ave., Pl idelphia, Pa o!1 
Tuesday January li7th, Mr. S. B 
Bowen, S81 resigned as President 


and was made 


ard of Dire 


of the eC 
Chairman of the Bo 
tors Mr. Bowen has been actively 
connected with the company 
the past 54 years, and its president 
for the past 15 years The con 
pany has been in existence for 6 
having been founded in 18¢ 
Bowen 

Two new Directors were elected 
to the Board, Mr. Laurance Bowen 
ind Mr. Frank G. Pate 

The new Board of 
elected the following officers for 
1927 Mr. S 3. Bowen, Jr., Presi 
dent; Mr. Laurance Bowen, Vic« 
President; Mr. J. H. Johnson, Se 


years 
by Smith 


Director 


retary, and Mr. J. J. Schisselbauer 
Treasurer 

In the evening the Stockholders 
attended the Annual Banquet held 
at the Pelham Club in Germar 


Phila., Pa. The 
followed by 1 come 
acts, giving a parody on the a 
tivities of the different stockhold 
ers shown in miniature 


banquet was 
dy in three 


town 
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: The Drum That Can’t Be Beat 


ly Filled to the brim with Glidden Finishes — produced to meet 


i 
nt your individual requirements —this is the drum that gives you an 





1 unbeatable finishing result at an unbeatable finishing cost. 


62 Glidden men are prepared to make a thorough study of your 
finishing needs, offer practical suggestions for your finishing sys- 
n, tems and supply you with the right materials to carry them out. 


rs THE GLIDDEN COMPANY National Headquarters CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Comsines all the desirable 
qualities of Varnish and Lacquer 
.. Varnish depth—lacquer speed— 
varnish cost . . . Dries with perfect 
duplication of rubbed effect . . . Sets 


up fast. picking up no dust or dirt. 


Jones-Dabney Company lne. 


se Lou isville, f {y. y 
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An installation of air filters, cleaning the air for the finishing and drying rooms in a 
large automobile manufacturing plant 


Provides Clean Air for Finishers 


Describing a system of air filtration and the equipment used to leach out all 
dirt, dust, soot, etc., from air entering finishing and drying 
rooms; also to catch surplus of wasted 
spray material 


By F. W. Worthington 


TMOSPHERIC dirt has in- 

creased in such volume dur- 
ing the past few years, due to 
the greater congestion in retail 
and manufacturing districts and 
the more general use of soft coal, 
that supplying clean air for ven- 
tilation and industrial use has 
become a serious problem. 

Soot in particular—the most 
destructive element in modern 
ventilation—has focused attention 
upon the inherent inefficiencies of 
several methods of air purifica- 
tion. Being a flaky, amorphous 
substance it quickly clogs up 
cioth screens, the finer particles 


working through into the venti- 
lation system. 

The need for a practical and 
economical method of removing 
dust, dirt and soot from air en- 
tering industrial buildings, led to 
the development of the Reed sys- 
tem of air filtration, which op- 
erates fundamentally on the same 
principle as the human nostril. 

Operation of Filter 

Air, in passing through the 
filter, impinges upon a perma- 
nent filter media (split wire 
mesh) coated with “adhesine’— 
a simple and inexpensive chemi- 
cal developed especially for this 
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service. The dust and dirt are the filter conforming to the dust- 
leached out and deposited on the removal ratios of these impinge- 


filter body, being bound securely 
by the adhesive coating. As suc- 
cessive layers of dirt are depos- 
ited, additional adhesine is sup- 
plied by capillary action, being 
withdrawn from the minute drops 
or reservoirs of the liquid held 
at the intersection of the media, 
and in this way binding and keep- 
ing the entire system moist for 
long periods. 

Exhaustive laboratory tests 
have shown that the first im- 
pingement of air on an adhesive 
coated surface removes approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the dust 
content; the next impingement re- 
moves about the same percentage 
of the remainder and on to 
infinity. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that maximum efficiency in 
an air filter depends upon: 


so 


i—Securing the greatest pos- 
sible number of impingements, 
and 


2—An arrangement of the fil- 
tering media which insures dust- 
accumulating capacity, through 


iby : pe r 


j 
' 
Sra, a FE poem | 

—S\igerea 
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ris 


ments. 

The air, in passing through the 
filter, is divided into innumerable 
fine streams which change in di- 
rection from 11 to 18 times, each 
change being caused by an im- 
pingement of the air upon the 
adhesive-coated filtering media. 

To meet the second requirement 
for high efficiency, the density of 
the media is graduated through- 
out the depth of the filter. There 
are larger voids in the front sec- 
tion, where the bulkier part of 
the dust is removed, but the final 
cleaning occurs in that portion of 
the filter where the media is more 
closely packed. 

This patented feature insures, 
for the filter, long continuous op- 
eration at a consistently low re- 
sistance. The air filter cell con- 
of a shallow metal case, 
packed with a filtering media of 
split wire, and has expanded 
metal covers, front and back 
which hold the filtering media se- 
curely in place but allow free 


sists 





a 
hon 





Floor plan of finishing room and drying room completely equipped with air filters. / 
Ventilating system with damper for regulating the amount of outside and recirculated air 


2—Small filter in compressed-air pipe line to spray guns 
Small filter caps intake pipe to air compressor 
In many cases it is possible to combine Nos. / and 5 


surplus paint spray. 4 
system for final drying room or oven 
by using a duct to carry the air to the dryer 


3—Filters and louvres to control 
5—Ventilating 
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Purniture manufacturers in Vv 
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PAINTS VARNISHES 


x 


If you want— 

1. A hard, tough, but not 
brittle film that is wear, 
water and weather- 
proof; 

2. A natural gloss which 
can be brought toa high 
lustre with the lowest 
labor cost; 

3. Exceptional covering 
capacity with a mini- 
mum material cost; 

4. An even flow 
and smooth 
surface free of 
bubbles, 
orange peel or 
blushing; 

5. Fast lacquer 
enamels and 
colorless 
clears; 

6. Uniformity of 
consistency, 
weight and 
shade; 

7. No residual 
odor or toxic 
fumes; 











Trade Mark Registered 


~—_ 


You will use 


OPEX 


The perfected lacquer 
enamel 
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WILLIAMS 


LACQUERS - ENAMELS 


Nowadays the taste- 
fulness and general 
effect of the cabinet 
goes far to sell a radio 
set. Several of Amer- 
ica’s most famous 
radio manufacturers 
successfully compete 
in the retail stores, 
with sets encased in 





Mr. F. A. Swanson, 
Finishing Foreman, 
is shown putting the 
“selling finish’ of 
Opex on one of his 
company's Burl Wal- 
nut cabinets. The 
finest pieces of furni- 
ture this company 
produces are finished 
with lustrous Opex. 


Chillicothe cabinets. 





“We checked costs—and results 
for 2 years—nothing compares with QPEX 


—Opinion of Mr. O. A. Myers, President, and Mr. F. A. Swanson 
Finishing Foreman, Chillicothe Furniture Co., Inc., Chillicothe, Mo, 


Where all costs are known, then Opex Lacquer 
Enamel has the best opportunity to prove its 
real worth. 


Then, Opex shows the time saving that is due 
to unvarying weight and shade, the labor-sav- 
ing that comes with the naturally high gloss 
of Opex, and the sales stimulation of a finish 
that wears better and brings out the best 
values in the wood. 


A comparative test of Opex in your shop will 
show you why the Chillicothe Furniture Com- 
pany, and hundreds of others, find that Opex 
costs less to use, and greatly improves the fin- 
ished product. Interesting literature is here— 
send for it! 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 
No. 31 


THE WORLD 
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“SPRUANCE 


eo QUALITY & | 


A Spruance Finish 
forlvey Process 


Stains—Liquid and Pow- 
der. Newest shades 
Uniform. 


Fillers—Paste Wood Fill- 
ers. Firm foundation. 
Dry hard and quickly. 
Wipe off easily 


First Coaters—Spirit or 
Pigmented. Prepared 
especially for the wood 
working trade. 


Drawer Coaters—Satin 
finish. Do not raise 
grain, require no 
sanding, dry rapidly. 


Lacquers—Q. E. D. Fur- 
niture Lacquers. 
Quick drying, tough 
and durable. Clear 
and Colored. 


THE GILBERT SPRUANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA . 


“A FINISH FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


——E 
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passage to the air. A _ typical 


unit appears in Fig. 1. 
Lead Coated Mesh 


In the manufacture of this 
filter equipment, the filter cell is 
completely assembled and passed 
through a process by which the 
entire cell is immersed in a bath 
of molten lead alloy. By this 
process, each fiber of the filter 
media receives a protective, non- 
corrosive, lead coating and is 
bound securely to every other fiber 
it touches, forming a permanent 
and coherent mass. It then re- 
ceives a heavy coat of black 
enamel and is oven baked. 

Referring to 1, grasping 
the handles puts thumbs in 


Fig. 
the 





An air-filter unit equipped with 


Fig. 1 
automatic latches to hold the filter cell in 
its frame. 


natural position to release the 
latches, when removing a cell for 
cleaning and charging. The air 
filter is equipped with a felt gas- 
ket seal between cell and frame, 
insuring at all times the full 
benefit of high efficiency in dust 
removal. This gasket is attached 
to the back flange of the frame 
and makes wiping contact with 
the cell, rather than compression 


contact. As a result the seal is 
not affected by continuous usage. 

The air filter unit, as shown in 
Fig. 1, is composed of a filter cell 
and its frame, forming a com- 
plete filtering unit in itself. It 
is so designed that it can be 
quickly and easily attached to 
other units, thereby allowing ex- 





Fig. 2—Air filter and box louvre for use 
in spray booth to control surplus paint 
spray. 


pansion or enlargement to meet 
any requirements as to capacity 
or available space. 

Cleaning the Filter 

When dirty, the complete filter 
cell is removed from its frame 
and cleaned. The cleaning solu- 
tion consists of a small amount 
of cleaning compound dissolved in 
a tank of hot water. This dope 
cuts the adhesine loose from the 
filter and with it the accumulat- 
ed dirt. The clean filter cell is 
then “charged” by dipping it in 
the adhesine, after which it is 
again ready for service. 

It is only necessary to clean 
the filters every four to 12 weeks, 
depending upon the amount of 
dust and dirt to be removed from 
the air. The actual time required 
for the entire operation is only a 
few minutes. This occasional 
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cleaning and charging is all the Nixon Nitration Works 

attention the air filter requires. Offer Soluble Cotton 

According to the manufacturer, |The Nixon Nitration Works, 

° me - . Nixon, N. J., nitrators for over a 

the Reed Air Filter Co., of Louis- quarter of a century and devoting 


ville, Ky., this air filter is guar- 
anteed to remove 97 per cent of 
the dust, dirt, soot and bacteria 
from the air passing through it. 
Numerous tests under actual op- 
erating conditions have shown 
a cleaning efficiency of better than 
99 per cent, it is claimed. 

Clean Finishing and Drying 

The drying of such finishes as 
paint, enamel, varnish, etc., may 
be greatly accelerated by the 
proper ventilation of drying 
rooms or ovens. Bringing clean, 
fresh air in contact with the 
work and exhausting the fume- 
laden air serves to materially les- 
sen the time required for dry- 
ing, and in turn reduces the cost 
of this operation. 

When forced ventilation is 
used, however, it is necessary to 
clean the air to prevent dust and 
dirt from entering the drying 
room and settling on wet finished 
surfaces. The only equipment 
needed is the required number of 
these filter units, a fan and the 
small amount of sheet-metal work 
to connect the filter to the fan. 

Spray booths, equipped with 
exhaust fans to carry the sur- 
plus spray and fumes outside the 
building, sometimes present a 
problem due to the paint spray 
depositing on fan blades, clog- 
ging up ducts and creating an un- 
sightly appearance by settling 
over the outsides of buildings 
and surrounding areas. By in- 
stalling in these booths filters 
equipped with special louvres, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the excess spray 
can be filtered out of the air be- 
fore it is exhausted. This is 
highly desirable in some manu- 
facturing plants. 


most of their time to Government 


supplies, have been perfecting dur- 
ing the past year, soluble cotton 
for the lacquer and solution trade, 
and are now offering a tried and 


tested product 


Worthington Pump Buys Harris 
Air Pump Co. 


made by the 
Machinery 


Announcement is 
Worthington Pump and 


Corporation, of the purchase by it 
of the Harris Air Pump Co. of In 
dianapolis, for some years one of 
the foremost manufacturers of air- 
lift systems and air-lift pumps 


was outright and in 
drawings, patterns 


The purchase 
patents 
and good will. 

This new acquisition 
Worthington in the front 
the air-lift industry, as it 
the company to offer complete 
equipment including 
yrroduced in its own plants 


cludes 


places 
rank in 
permits 
well 
compressors 


L. G. Miner Joins The Lindeman 
Wood-Finish Co. 


Mr. Louis G. Miner, one of the 
oldest and best known lacquer 
manufacturers and salesman in the 
joined The Lindeman 
Wood-Finish Co., of Indianapolis 
Mr. Miner was one of the pioneers 
in the lacquer business, as he in 
corporated, operated and managed 
the New Era Luster Co. of New 
Haven, Conn in the year 1897 
This concern manufactured 


business, has 


metal 


lacquers and pigmented-ename!l 
lacquers 

Later he started with the E. I 
du Pont Co., when they began to 
manufacture lacquer He acted as 
traveling representative for that 
company for 12 years, six years 


of this time selling du Pont prod 
ucts in the states of New York 


and Pennsylvania He spent 1% 
years representing the company 
in the Grand Rapids district, sell- 
ing wood lacquer to furniture man- 
ufacturers 

For the last two years Mr. Miner 


has been devoting his time to the 
development of lacquer finish for 
automobile and auto-body manu- 
facturers He will develop ® line 
of lacquers for The Lindeman 
Wood-Finish Co. and will also rep- 
resent this firm in Pennsylvania 
New York and the New England 
States, carrying a full line in- 
cluding lacquers, stains and fillers 
for the Industrial Trade only. 
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a N Nitro-Valspar, Valentine & 
_ Company have developed a com- 
Oi plete lacquer finishing system — not 
nbs just lacquer enamel alone — but lac- 
-_ quer primer and lacquer surfacer as 
in well. And they work! 
ore, This fact has been proven by suc’ 
cessful production work on a large 
oa scale covering a period of more than 
the two years in many outstanding in- 


the dustrial companies. 


in- Any Color You Want 

97 Nitro-Valspar offers a wide range 
- of beautiful non-fading colors that 
will be of material help in opening 
at up new sales possibilities. 


»d- . ° ; , ~ ° 
rk For further information and Technical Consulting 
LM ee age r 

y Service address Valentine & Company, 456 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


: NITRO-VALSPAR 


ja. The Valentine Lacquer Finish 
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Expert Gold Leaf Gilding 


Information about different types of sizing material for use under gold leaf; 
how, when and where to use it and how to apply gold leaf for various 
classes of commercial and industrial gilding 


By A. F. Eibell 


ILDING, as a branch of our 
trade, is a subject that re- 
ceives but little attention in our 
journals, and believing that with 
the present styles in furniture 
this may be of interest, I am 
submitting what follows, without 
any allusion to the form of gild- 
ing referred to by our friend Mr. 
Hess in the October issue of 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 
Mr. Hess has covered the sub- 
ject much as I was taught—as it 
applies to picture frame gilding— 


so I could add nothing to it. 
But even for the light French 
type chair that is occasionally 


done in gold leaf, this type of 
whiting and pipe clay work is too 
hard and brittle, and while there 
is no doubt that with water size 
and the use of the agate the best 
burnish can be secured, I believe 
that for general furniture pur- 
poses the quick size is best, for if 
properly handled it admits the 
application of a protective coat- 
ing. 
Using Sizes 

For convenience, I will divide 
gilding into two classes, namely, 
“quick” and “slow” size. Quick 
size, as generally accepted, con- 
sists of a good grade of gold size 
japan, and when practical, it 
should be used straight from the 
can, although at times it may be 
necessary to add a little rubbing 
varnish or even finishing varnish, 
to slow it up; or a little color to 
allow the user to better see where 
he is applying it. This is espe- 


cially the case on ornamental or 
line work. Perhaps occasionally a 
little turpentine may be added to 
make it work easier, but it is the 
right “tack” that counts. 

The coat must be full and 
round and evenly distributed. 
Gold should not be applied until 
you can lightly press the tip of 
your finger to the sized surface 
without leaving an imprint. 

Applying Gold Leaf 

On most work of this type, gold 
is applied directly from the book. 
The leaf of the book is folded to 
width required, the finger nail is 
run over lightly on gold and then 
the book is pressed on sized work. 
Gold can also be taken up (after 
cutting with the finger nail) on a 
gilder’s tip and applied to sized 
work. Or a gilding pad made of 
sheep skin may be used to lay one 
or more leaves of gold on, and 
with a long keen knife you may 
cut the gold to size wanted; then, 
with the gilder’s tip, pick it up 
and apply to sized surface. 

There is also a so-called “patent 
gold” which is attached to a wax 
paper; this enables a workman 
to handle the gold easier than 
from loose leaf books, but except 
for outside work, such as store 
fronts, showcases, etc., it is not 
very good. You do not get the 
burnish with this way of han- 
dling gold leaf. 

Still another way of applying 
gold is to use the gilding wheel. 
This means of gilding is very 
popular in railroad shops where 
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Yet a Stillson is a good tool, in its place, 
for the work it was designed to do. 

The same thing is true with paints and fin- 
ishes. There are many good finishes, but 
quality alone is not sufficient. The finish must 
be scientifically designed for the particu- 
lar work it is to do. 

This matter is so important that the du Pont 
Company has put its Industrial Finishing 
Service at the disposal of all manufacturers. 
These trained finishing engineers are backed 
by the resources and experience of the du Pont 
technical and laboratory staff. They investi- 
gate each particular finishing job, and recom- 
mend a particular finish, and a proper finishing 
system—to fit that job. 











@ POND 


You wouldn’t open a can of 
tomatoes with a Stillson...... 


For full data about the 
du Pont Industrial Fin- 
ishing Service, and other 
information concerning 
the du Pont line, write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Chemical 
Products Division, Par- 
lin, N. J., Chicago, Iil., 
San Francisco, Calif., 
Everett, Mass., or Flint 
Paint and Varnish Limit- 
ed, Toronto, Canada. 
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the lines are of only one or two 

widths; likewise the lettering is 

of a uniform size and style. 
Gold for Lettering 

On commercial body and bus 
lettering and striping the ribbon 
gold is popular. By taking a % 
or %-in. wheel, one in each hand, 
a skilled workman can do as much 
gilding on the average striping 
and lettering job in two hours, as 
he could in a day, off of the book. 
Since this work is all done with 
quick size and afterwards var- 
nished, he can let his size get to 
just the right point before apply- 
ing gold leaf, as pressure of the 
wheel helps him, so the risk of 
tearing up gold either under 
brush or spray is greatly reduced. 

Occasionally the so-called “slow 
size” (fat oil) is used in every 
branch of the painting trade; it is 
popular in sign painting shops, 
and for outside signs it cannot be 
replaced. I remember a sign that 
was done when I was an appren- 
tice; it hung for more than 20 
years at an address on Broadway, 
in New York, and when taken 
down the gold was in good con- 
dition, while the background of 
paint, ete., was gone. 

This same brand of fat-oil size 
is still on the market and is still 
accepted as a recognized standard 
for 24 to 48 hours gilding. By 
the addition of gold-size japan, 
or any color, such as chrome yel- 
low ground in japan and thinned 
with turpentine, this size can be 
made to work more quickly, but 
like all goods put out by depend- 
able firms, it is made “right” to 
serve a certain purpose, and “doc- 
toring” it up to make it adapt- 
able for other uses is a question- 
able practice. 

Sign Painter’s Gilding 

The sign painter does a class 

of gilding that differs from all 


other branches of the gilding 
trade, namely, glass work. If any 
of the various uses of gold can 
be classed as art, I believe this 
branch of work deserves that dis- 
tinction. Roughly this work is 
divided into two classes—“second 
story,” which is generally done 
with one gild and touch up, and 
“first story,” which is usually 
gilded, burnished out close and 
double gilded, then washed with 
warm water to which some ether 
is added. 

When this work is done right, 
no matter how large a field of 
gold is used, it should not show 
a lap, pin hole or other blemish, 
and it should have a perfect bur- 
nish. When I was learning my 
trade the last word in size for 
this work (as likewise for the 
whiting clay type of picture 
frame gilding) was Russian fish 
glue or gelatin, but today you can 
buy a ready prepared capsule 
that contains all necessary in- 
gredients to make this size. It 
makes a size that equals any we 
ever made, and does away with 
all the boiling, straining, etc., 
that went with the old way. 

In this branch, above all others, 
cleanliness is important—clean 
surface, clean materials and clean 


tools. Size is applied with a 
camel-hair brush in a flowing 
coat. Gold is cut on book with 


the finger nail, and applied to the 
size with a gilding tip. If the 
is “right,” when gold leaf 
on a tip is held within %-in. of 
the glass, the gold leaf should 
“jump” off the tip and onto the 
size. 

Before the days of “Volstead,” 
this could be easily managed by 
adding some pure grain alcohol 
to the sizing. This helped to at- 
tract the gold leaf and it acted 
as a preservative. However, the 
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Adaptability 


HATEVER the 

line of product 
—whatever the type 
of finish—the MEL- 
ROCK finishing 
equipment produces 
a quality of work 
that lifts the product 
The finest finish into a class by itself. 


onl should , 
pt A at: Po Whatever the paint- 


your product. It ing or finishing re- 
sells the goods! quirement may be, 
we are equipped to 
meet it in a way 
thoroughly satisfac- 
tory to you. 


MEL-ROCKstandsfor 
the utmost in effi- 
ciency, in quality, 
andin genuine value. 





For important detailed in- 
formation write for Catalog 
No. 101. 





Mellish-Hayward Company 


Established 1894 
211 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


— 


poate surface and 
* ou save all — 
/ a= An(s — 3 


| 


“Strong at the finish’ 
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size referred to will do the trick 
if used as directed. The object, 
of course, is to put the gold in 
place without letting the tip come 
in contact with the size—so as to 
always have a clean dry tip. It 
is well to have several tips for 
this work, and since they come in 
different length hairs, it is ad- 
visable to use one best suited to 
job at hand. 


Monograms and Emblems 

Decorators, working in distem- 
per colors, use the yellow of an 
egg tempered with a few drops 
of glycerine. The more glycerine 
the slower the size dries. Some- 
times on large fields, such as 
shields, ete., the design is given 
a coat of thin shellac to stop suc- 
tion. Then the old fat-oil size is 
generally used, care being taken 
to not let size go quite to the edge 
of shellaced surface. 

Quite often one is called upon 
to do a job of gilding on a newly 
varnished surface; perhaps it is 
a monogram or trade mark on a 
vehicle door. Naturally, gold leaf 
would stick to a surface not treat- 
ed with whiting, but if a coat of 
the white of an egg is applied, 
or if the surface is lightly rubbed 
with the inside of a white potato, 
it will stop sticking; when the 
job is completed the surface can 
be washed and all traces of either 
method used may be removed. 


Furniture Gilding 

With present-day styles in fur- 
niture the decorator is coming 
into his own, so naturally we may 
expect to see more gold leaf used. 
Of course, gold bronze has its 
place in the general scheme of 
things too, except for lining or 
striping. 

With so much open-grain work, 
our new friend lacquer makes an 
ideal preparatory coat for this 


type of gold leaf gilding. One 
or two thin coats will stop all 
absorption and so hold out the 
size. One coat will protect the 
gold leaf, and so the very ob- 
jection to lacquer—that it doesn’t 
body up so well—will be in its 
favor. 
Do Not Skimp 

Now if you will heed a “warn- 
ing,” don’t use gold leaf too skimp- 
ily. Gild with a full lap and don’t 
try to get the cheapest leaf on 
the market. There are standard 
manufacturers who make a qual- 
ity product; patronize them. If 
you are going to gild on glass, 
get gold made and sold especial- 
ly for that type of work. If you 
are going to gild outside, get a 
patent or storm gold, and the best 
of this kind; the same with loose 
gold or ribbon gold. Fifty cents 
or a dollar saved on a pack of 20 
books, 500 leaves, in this more 
than many other things in the 
trade, is poor economy. The same 
applies to size. Given a fair 
chance, gold leaf will outwear any 
article used in our trade. 


Attends Chicago Furniture Show 

Mr. R. D. Pinkerton, Special 
Field Representative of The Mari- 
etta Paint & Color Co., has been 
attending the Chicago Furniture 
Show and will, before he returns, 
visit some of the trade in Wis- 
consin, 


New Shellac and Wood 
Stain Plant 
The Woodfinishing Products Co 
of New York announces the com- 
pletion of a new shellac and wood- 
stain plant at 434-36 Barretto St., 
New York City Construction of 
the building is of brick, concrete 
and steel It is laid out to permit 
the easy handling of raw materials 
and their finished products. 
The company has been 
for some years at 1391 
Ave., New York City. 
The new plant gives a vastly in- 
capacity for production 
modern machinery has been 
installed, making for the finest 
ity of speed in production. 
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HE *“NEWCOMB” GIVES YOU 

everything you could want in a spraying 
cabinet and much more than you had thought 
possible. 


Ea MT TP ce DD ee 


Let us tell you about our latest and best development; 

the fan with direct connected motor, independent of 

booth, with rear of booth fitted with reclaiming cham- 
ber and baffle-doors. 


Grand Rapids Blow Pipe and Dust 
Arrester Company 


Dust Collecting Systems 527 Monroe Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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This Symbol is 


EGYRTIAN 


Lacquer 


TRADE MARK 





The maker who is proud of what he makes, 
uses Egyptian Lacquer 
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FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


THIS SYMBOL is the Egyptian and true quality...the fidelity 
Lacquer trade-mark. Its central with which Egyptian Lacquers 
figure is that of MAAT, the Egyp- ™eet the particular needs of the 
Godd. f Truth. | if manufacturer who seeks true 
) Ss - ae > 
fran sOGGESS O ruth. t typ! aes beauty, fine finish and perma- 
the integrity with which all pent protection for the products 
Egyptian Lacquer products are that he makes. This company 
made...their precision, balance, was founded in 1886. 


NOW 
National Advertising! 


Now the strength of national advertising is 
added to the other advantages which Egyptian 
Lacquers possess. The campaign starts with 
a full page in The Saturday Evening Post, 
issue of February 19th, and continues straight 
through the year. This national advertising of 
Egyptian Lacquers means even greater public 
acceptance and approval of products and sur- 
faces upon which Egyptian Lacquers are used. 


EGYtal 


Lacquers 


} The Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., Inc., 90 West Street, New York 


{ Completely equipped branches in charge of practical men 
are maintained tn these cities: 
ATLANTA, Boston, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, Detroit, Los ANGELEs, 
PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, ORE., SALT LAKE City, SAN 
FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, St. Louts 


The maker who is proud of what he makes, uses Egyptian Lacquer 
= a RR A 
RIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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PURE AMYL ALCOHOL 
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THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
SHARPLES BLDG., 23rd & WESTMORELAND STS. 


} PHILADELPHIA 
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“Pulling” Lacquer Finish 

Note by Editor: In the De- 
cember issue of The Craftsman, 
published in Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia, an article on Lacquer 
Finishes by F. Antoine Rose con- 
tains the following, which may be 
of interest to American finishers: 

Another entirely different meth- 
od of leveling the lacquer film 
has been evolved from French pol- 
ishing practice. Apparently this 
process is unknown in the United 
States, where the usual method 
of handling lacquer follows the 
way of finishing varnish. 

The idea is to soften the sur- 
face with a slow solvent and use 
pressure and friction to force the 
lacquer into pores and other de- 
pressions. A pad is made up sim- 
ilar to a French polisher’s rubber, 
but covered with wash leather in- 
stead of cotton cloth. This is 
wetted with a “body-up liquid,” 
and used in much the same way 
as in French polishing. A cer- 
tain amount of “knack” and judg- 
ment is required, but the process 
is not difficult to learn. 

The “body-up” liquid is merely 
a solvent. No lacquer is put on 
to the surface during the pulling. 
As the lacquer is partly redis- 
solved in pulling, a _ certain 
amount of sinkage takes place 
afterwards as the lacquer hard- 
ens. A second pulling next day 
will reduce the shrinkage and 
still further level the pores. 

A fairly good “stiffed-up”’ fin- 
ish can be produced with the pull- 
ing rubber without further treat- 
ment, but for the better class of 
cabinet work, pulling must be fol- 
lowed by a rub with rottenstone 
to remove stickiness and streak- 
ing. 

Pulling affords an opportunity 
of filling pin-holes and deep 
scratches. If pulling is to follow, 


a coarser and quicker-cutting pa- 
per can be used to level out spray 
marks without increasing the 
labor of the later finishing stages. 
Less lacquer is required to level 
a surface by pulling than by cut- 
ting with abrasives. 

On the other hand, pulling 
softens and swells the lacquer 
film, and thereby delays that 
shrinkage which should take place 

as far as practicable—before 
finishing is completed. 

Lacquer’s well established abil- 
ity to better withstand the de- 
structive elements is having its 
effect upon making automobile 
refinishing a less seasonable busi- 
ness. It used to be that every car 
owner waited until Spring to 
have his car painted. 


Hanover Graduate Joins Pitts- 
burgh L. & C. Co. 


W. F. Figee, graduate of Han- 
over University, Germany, has re 
cently joined the organization of 
the Pittsburgh Lacquer & Chemi- 
cal Co 


Zearfoss Joins Marietta 


Mr. Walter Y. Zearfoss, who has 
been sales manager for Pierce & 
Stevens, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., for a 
number of years, joins the sales 
organization of The Marietta Paint 
& Color Co., on February 1, 1927. 

Mr. Zearfoss will have Buffalo as 
his headquarters and will be in 
charge of Industrial Paint and 
Varnish Sales in Northern New 
York Western Pennsylvania and 
the Province of Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Zearfoss has had a wide ex- 
perience, both as a manufacturer 
and a sales executive. 


LACQUERS for Wood 


Pioneers in wood lacquers that give a finish 
that lasts. Made to satisfy users for sixty- 
nine years. Write us your requirements. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. Since 1857 
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Room 603, 222 E, Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Issued monthly Distributed exclusively 
to executives and fore men finishers in & 
kinds of industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied 








EDITORIAL 





Give Us a Lacquer Standard 

With most manufacturers of 
finishing materials making a lac- 
quer of some sort, it has become 
difficult, apparently, for consum- 
ers to determine just what the 
word “lacquer” means. 

In other words, a lacquer may 
be the generally accepted nitro- 
cellulose lacquer, or it may not 
be. We do not believe that any 
finishing material, containing 
such a surplus of gums and such 
a minimum of nitro-cellulose as 
to render the film soft and chalky, 
should be called “pyroxylin lac- 
quer.” Apparently there is no 
standard whereby it can be shown 
that a product is or is not a gen- 
uine pyroxylin lacquer. 

One of the larger Grand Rap- 
ids furniture manufacturers, who 
uses a quality-pyroxylin finish, 
asks this question: “When is a 
lacquer a pyroxylin lacquer?” 

It has always been our belief 
and contention that pyroxylin lac- 
quers were put on the market to 
replace certain other finishes, so 
that manufacturers of various 
products, requiring a finish of 
durability and beauty, could get 
a lacquer finish that would be 


exceedingly impervious to ex- 
tremely hard usage; also a film 
that would be waterproof and im- 


pervious to atmospheric condi- 
tions. 
If the above is true, then we 


must establish a recognized stand- 
ard. Perhaps it would be well 
to have the container labeled 
“Pure Pyroxylin Lacquer,” and 
unless the product contained a 
certain percentage of nitro-cellu- 
lose, it could not be labeled as 
above. Immediately the question 
arises, “what is going to be the 
minimum percentage of nitro- 
cellulose, and who is going to de- 
termine it to make it a standard?” 

Probably the American Paint 


and Varnish Mfrs. Association, 
working together with the Na- 
tional Furniture Mfrs. Associa- 


tion, could easily work this out 
satisfactorily. 

We believe that if suitable 
standards are established to prop- 
erly define modern lacquers, this 
will solve a problem that is con- 
fusing furniture manufacturers 
and in fact all users of lacquers. 

An Open Mind—Why? 

The value of an open mind can- 
not be over-estimated. Without 
men who possess this remarkable 
faculty, world progress would be 
at a standstill. 

It is a good thing to come down 
to a closer application and apply 
this test to men who have charge 
of finishing departments. 

It is true that today, the ma- 
jority of finishers are always in- 
terested in some product, or some 
process, that might be superior to 
anything being used. Then, on 
the other hand, there are still a 
few finishers who will not listen 
to anything that might be new. 
To their minds, if it is new, it 
must be unsatisfactory. 
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To modern varnish and lacquer 
chemists, together with progres- 
sive finishing foremen, do we owe 
the credit for all recent progress 
made, and for all of the new 
scientific advances. These men 
possess open minds. 

The most valuable foremen fin- 
isher—one who is virtually indis- 
pensible to his employer—is al- 
ways one who has an open mind. 

Then, it is well to remember 
that finishers who have this com- 
mendable quality, are always re- 
ceiving the greatest co-operation 
from paint and varnish chemists, 
and when something good is de- 
veloped, they are the first to re- 
ceive it. 

Let us all analyze ourselves and 
see if we do have an open mind, 
so that the year 1927 may be 
just a little better for ourselves 
and for our employers, than 1926. 


Oak and Mahogany Find Favor 

Judging from what has been 
exhibited at the mid-winter furni- 
ture shows and from plans now 
under way in offices and labora- 
tories of certain finish manufac- 
turers and furniture companies, 
there is reason to believe that the 
return of oak and mahogany to 
more general use in the furniture 
industry is not far distant. The 
mid-summer shows will probably 
see more of it, and the next Janu- 
ary shows still more. 

In this connection we are re- 
minded at this time of an editor- 
ial appearing in these columns in 
May, 1926, issue under the signifi- 
cant title “Will Antique Return 
Oak?” What was said then gives 
logical reasons for the favorable 
consideration of oak for use in 
other than kitchen and office fur- 
niture. 

“Manufacturers and dealers in 
oak lumber have long been living 


in hopeful anticipation that the 
trend in styles would return oak 
to more universal favor for fine 
furniture, cabinets and interior 
finish. Many things, like styles, 
move in cycles. 

“Today, practically all the pop- 
ular furniture finishes—walnut, 
mahogany and colors—are built 
up or treated to give the surfaces 
the appearance of having age. 

“The effects and appearances 
of true age and actual usage are 
obtained by skilful imitation 
through high lights, clouded, 
“smoked” or shaded _ areas, 
crackle finishes, etc. Numerous 
antique finishes are popular both 
in woodwork and ornamental 
ironwork, 

“Will not this trend eventually 
bring back into favor oak, which 
was once so popular for furni- 
ture and interior woodwork? Oak 
is a wood that lends itself admir- 
ably to a variety of finishes which 
may be given aged effects that 
appear at once convincing and 
attractive.” 

Lacquers can be made to dry as 
rapidly or slowly as you wish. 
Some dry in one minute, some 
never dry, some take four days, 
and the average requires about 30 
minutes to dry. 

Lacquer, necessitating new 
training and experience, coupled 
with the necessity for special 
equipment, has been one of the 
most stabilizing factors in the 
auto refinishing trade. The “in 
and outer,” who called himself a 
painter because he had a brush 
and can of paint, cannot compete 
with reliable shops today. The 
survival of the fittest will con- 
tinue to weed out those that 
fail to keep pace with the times 
and fail to keep faith with the 
motoring public. 
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A Study in Color Harmony 


Consulting Engineer on Finishes and Finishing Problems calls attention to 
styles in dress, and Nature’s wealth of colors, in pointing out 
the application of color harmony for use on 
manufactured products 


By Wm. J. Miskella, M. E. 


OLOR, color, color—that is all 

we see now—blacks and 
whites are merely acquaintances. 
Colors are friends and the more 
harmonious they are the closer 
friends they are to us. 

Indeed, color harmony is taking 
such a hold on the _ thinking 
American today that it is no long- 
er considered shiekish to wear a 
collar to match the shirt one 
wears. In fact, the acceptance of 
the use of the colored collar is in 
an advanced era in which we will 
have to live for a time to give us 
an opportunity to look back and 
say, “Well, that pure white band 
that we have been wearing 
around our necks for years, to 
separate the face from the 
clothes that cover the body, is ex- 
tremely severe.” 

I am going to be so bold as to 
predict that collar and shirt mak- 
ers will, in the future, supply us 

not with collars and shirts to 
match, but with collars and 
shirts that harmonize, and I will 
say further that these designs of 
the pattern in the collar and the 
shirt, such as straight vertical 
lines or horizontal lines, will be 
so closely associated with ad- 
vanced color harmony that a real 
homely or awkward man will be 
made to appear like a Valentino. 
Surely, we will all agree that col- 
er, cosmetics and centralized de- 
sign of women’s clothing has 
practically eliminated the homely 
girl and woman from our midst. 


The point to get is that the 
women today are a few steps 
ahead of the men, but a not-far- 
distant tomorrow will find the 
man choosing his collar, necktie, 
shirt and suit with the same care 
and discrimination that only the 
ladies now know how to _ use. 
When that time comes, we will 
see men with a collar of one color 
and a shirt of another—in other 
words, the colored shirt and col- 
lar will be the thing. Those who 
ere less particular about their 
personal appearance may continue 
to wear white collars, or possibly 
a gray collar will be substituted 
for the white, because of the pe- 
culiar harmony’ characteristic 
that gray has—that of agreeing 
with most any color, from which 
the reader has a right to deduct 
the following rule: 


When in Doubt About Colors— 
Use Gray 

Now, we have been discussing 
shirts, collars and neckties, and 
the question arises, “What place 
has such a discussion in INDUs- 
TRIAL FINISHING?” Just this— 
if we may be allowed to get our 
minds off our business temporar- 
ily and look at our problems from 
another viewpoint, we may see 
things in a new and entirely dif- 
ferent light. 

All that has been said herein 
applies, not to collars alone, but 
to all articles that are used in our 
daily life—automobiles, furniture, 
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floor coverings, curtains, draper- 
ies, electric fixtures, and even 
homes and public buildings. 


Study Nature’s Colors 


All we have to do to prove 
these rambling thoughts to our- 
selves is to turn to Mother Na- 
ture and first observe what she 
has done; then follow her as a 
guide. She never created a dis- 
cordant landscape; never pro- 
duced a flower that was not col- 
ored harmoniously. We couldn't 
find, even in the flowers, or weeds 
that we dislike, a single color dis- 
cord. 

Nature paints the flowers of 
the springtime in delicate and 
beautiful shades and tints of 
blues and yellows, as a warning 
to us that warm weather is on its 
way and that we may consider 
the use of cool colors in our ac- 
tivities during the next three 
months. Likewise, she paints the 
fall flowers, the leaves and the 
landscape in colors closely related 
to the reds and browns, in order 
that we may have Nature’s warn- 
ing that winter is coming and 
that we will be more comfortable 
if we adopt the warm, cheerful 
colors on the bright side of the 
chromatic circle. 

No painter or decorator need 
ever worry about color harmony, 
if he will but study the colors of 
the flowers. Take a single yellow 
pansy, for example. Study its 
colors, turn it this way and that, 
look at it in the sunlight, look at 
it in the shade—try to find some- 
thing wrong with it. Try to 
criticize its color combination. 
You just cannot find a fault, for 
Mother Nature made it perfect. 

If you study it closely for a 
scientific reason, why it is so 
beautiful, you will find tucked 
away in the center or over on the 


side a little purple—just a little 
to make you notice the beauty of 
the yellow. In other words, 
Mother Nature in her wisdom 
has introduced a little of yellow’s 
complimentary color in the pansy 
to emphasize the yellow. With- 
out the purple, our attention 
would not be directed so forceful- 
ly to the yellow. 


Value of Suitable Colors 


So it is with everything the in- 
dustrial finisher paints or lac- 
quers or handles. There is a cer- 
tain contrasting color that he 
may use to draw attention to the 
color he wants to emphasize. 
Certain colors agree harmonious- 
ly with whatever colors may be 
used, and the enterprising fin- 
isher, who desires to raise him- 
self to a higher place in his pro- 
fession, has an opportunity to 
make a study of color harmony 
and he is sure to have his wish 
gratified. 

I consider judicious selection 
of colors to be used in finishing a 
certain article of more import- 
ance than good workmanship. 
When there is no clash between 
colors the eye sees the article as 
a whole. Consider a taxicab fin- 
ished in discordant colors, every 
defect that an expert painter 
could pick in the finish would be 
noticeable—brush marks, irregu- 
larity in the line separating the 
colors, variation in the shades 
and tints of the colors used—all 
these would be especially notice- 
able. 

On the other hand, had a set 
of harmonious colors been chosen 
there would have been presented 
to the eye of the observer a pleas- 
ing combination as a whole, and 
other defects would be uncon- 
sciously overlooked because direct 
attention would not be drawn to 
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Do your best 
at the finish! 


fH pve products demand perfect finish, free from 
blemish. You will get it at the first application with 
Paasche paint spraying equipment. 


The Paasche outfit delivers clean dry air, free from 
oil and moisture. The spray is smooth and even—no 
blotching—no imperfections in the finish. Costly re- 
touching and partial finishing are eliminated. Time 

material— money are saved. 


The component parts of the 
Paasche system have been engi- 
neered to the highest degree of 
perfection. Years of experience 
are behind its success. Paasche 
engineers have studied the paint 
spraying problem exclusively. 
Consult them. They can help 
you save money. 


Takes the rub out a 
of rubbing } 


1600 strokes per minute with- 





out effort. No lost motion is 1921 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 
possible as the felt holders are New York Los Angeles Cleveland, O 
attached directly to the pis 54 Dey St 411 Douglas Bidg 418 Perry Payne Bldg. 
tons. Detroit, Mich.—414 Hendrie Ave. 
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them. It should be noted, par- 
ticularly in this connection, that 
the observer need not know any- 
thing about color or color har- 
mony, because a color discord 
will shock him through his eyes 
just as a musical discord shocks 
him through his ears, regardless 
of whether he knows anything 
about music. 

No industrial finisher can be 
really successful who cannot, in 
a very short time and with little 
effort, mix up from colors on hand 
the harmonious colors that he de- 


sires to use. The thinking paint- 


er does not have to be handicap- 
ped by not having certain special 
colors in his possession, if he 
knows the fundamentals of mix- 


ing. With five kinds of paint to 
experiment with—red, blue, yel- 
low, white, and black—he can 


quickly mix up a sample or a 
quantity of any tint or shade of 
color within reason. 

Colors and collars are more 
closely related than we think. 
Let us watch their future use as 
an inspiration to introduce more 
color harmony into our industrial 
finishing problems. 


Better Finished Radio Cabinets 


Pointing out causes of complaints about the finish on certain radio cabinets 
and explaining how to remedy these faults through the use 
of improved methods and materials 


By C. D. Wehmer 


OMPLAINTS are being reg- 
istered because the finish on 
many radio cabinets is not up to 


the standard of that found on 
most pieces of medium-priced 
furniture. Even solid walnut 


cabinets, as well as some faced 
with fine veneer, are so poorly 
finished that they present a cheap 
appearance when placed beside 
nicely finished furniture from the 
average factory. 

The trouble with cabinets of 
the better class, so far as I have 
been able to discover, is that the 
pores have not been properly 
filled in the first instance. For 
the most part, these cabinets 
have been finished in lacquer, 
which does not flow into the pores 
and supplement the filler in quite 
the same way as varnish. When 
porous wood is to be finished in 
lacquer, it is important to have 


the pores filled up level with the 
surface. By so doing, several 
coats of lacquer and a lot of hard 
rubbing will be saved in produc- 
ing a good finish. 


A Peculiarity of Gum 


Many radio cabinets are made 
of gum wood; and the cause of 
the poor finish on these is often 
due to the careless way in which 
the wood surfaces have been pre- 
pared for the finish. In final 
preparation for the finish many of 
these cabinets have been sanded 
with material that is altogether 
coarse, and which was ap- 
plied with too much pressure for 
such soft wood. To rub these 
cabinets to a high-class finish, 
after the usual number of coats 
of lacquer, is practically an im- 
possibility, owing to the promi- 
lifted grain or fuzz, 
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ime Shading 


That final touch may reflect quality even in 
every hidden detail and,—it may be just a blur! 
Both may be the result of equal effort. 

Fine shading and fine blending of delicate tints 
may now be done with astonishing speed and 
accuracy. So closely can your artist work with 
the Binks Shading Gun that every detail is easily 
controlled. So perfectly does the finest spray 
atomize that all ingredients in the material are 
uniformly applied. Orange peel effects at the 
end of the stroke are avoided. 

Finer workmanship, at a lower production 
cost, has made the Binks Shading Gun a valu- 
able acquisition to many of America’s most ex- 
pert finishers. 

Order a Binks No. 145 Shading Gun for your 
plant. Let your finishers experiment with it, 
play with it—then watch the work and time 
sheets, too. Write today. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. B, 3114 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1898 Offices in Principal Cities 
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loosened by the coarse sandpaper 
and raised by the stain. 

Where lacquer is used, it is im- 
perative that management in- 
sist upon the woodworking de- 
partment raising its quality of 
workmanship to meet the new or- 
der of things. Some concerns 
have done it, and there is no good 
reason why all others should not 
follow suit. Lacquer is here to 
stay; it hasn’t the same body as 
varnish, and it requires a better 
prepared surface to make as nice 
a finish with the same number of 
coats, but this better surface in 
the white can be produced with- 
out any extra cost—only a little 
more care is required. Even if it 
did cost a little more to produce 
a suitable surface for lacquer, the 
fact that the cost of applying lac- 
quers with the spray is only a 
fraction of the cost of applying 
varnish with the brush would, on 
the total cost of production alone, 
more than compensate for any ad- 
ditional cost in cleaning up the 
wood to give this new material a 
fair chance. The better wood- 
working would also remove a han- 
dicap under which many finishers 
are obliged to labor. 

The Problem of Fuzz 

The final work in preparing the 
surface of wood for the finish, es- 
pecially gum wood, should be done 
with very fine sandpaper, and 
with light pressure. By fine 
sandpaper, I do not mean coarse 
paper that has been worn down 
almost smooth. Sandpaper with 
fine, sharp cutting points, that 
will remove existing fuzz without 
raising more to take its place, is 
the requirement. 

It is not to be assumed from 
what has just been said, that the 
finisher is always entirely blame- 


less for the poor finishes to be 


seen on many lines of cabinets. 
Most finishers prefer to use a 
water stain on gum wood; when 
this is done, a certain amount of 
fuzz is bound to develop, regard- 
less of how carefully the wood 
has been prepared. The mistake 
some finishers make is to coat 
over the wood as soon as the 
stain is dry, without doing any- 
thing to remove this fuzz. A 
good way to cut down this fuzz is 
to rub it with fine excelsior, which 
will make the surface as smooth 
as glass. Still a better way is to 
apply a coat of thin shellac; then 
sand smooth before applying the 
lacquer. 

Better than either of these 
methods, however, is the use of a 
new preparation put on the mar- 
ket by one of the advertisers in 
this journal. This material 
stains and fills the wood in one 
operation, without raising any 
fuzz, and it makes an ideal sur- 
face for lacquer. 

Speaker Grilles 

Where most finishers find their 
greatest difficulty, is ,the grille 
work at the mouths of loud speak- 
ers. Many of these grilles look 
as though the finisher was afraid 
of them, and had given them only 
a coat of shellac, or some other 
similar material. 

Grilles can be cut either be- 
fore or after they are finished. If 
finished before they are cut, the 
finish should be thoroughly hard, 
and rubbed before cutting. The 
finished side of the panel should 
be smeared with grease, or heavy 
oil, to prevent the friction of 
sawing from burning the finish 
along the edges of the cut. Over 
this grease, place a_ sheet of 
thick waxed paper to prevent the 
grease from penetrating the back 
of the panel, which is placed next 
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Four Reasons 


For the Dependability of the 


SPRACO 


14-A Lacquer Gun 


1 It’s Atomization. The high degree of atomiza- 
tion given by the SPRACO 14-A Gun assures a 
good finish without any excessive loss of thinners. 

2 It’s Simplicity. No working parts come in con- 
tact with the lacquer. The material passage in the 
gun is but 1-%%” long. Gun can be cleaned in 
thirty seconds. 

3 It’s Weight. One of the lightest Guns on the 
market and so balanced that it’s use does not be- 
come wearisome to the operator. 

4 It’s Speed. The test of the speed of a gun is ina 
production line, where any delay retards every- 
thing and everybody. Users comment favorably 
on the 14-A Gun in this respect. 

What more can you ask of a Gun? 


But you can ask us for further information regard- 
ing it. Write for Bulletin No. 103. 


Spraco Painting Equipment Company 
60 High Street Boston, Mass. 
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on top in the pile. If the grease 
ic allowed to enter the back of 
the panel, it will mean consider- 
able sanding before the gauze can 
be glued over the back of the 
grille. 

After the intricate cutting has 
been completed, the edges should 
be stained with an oil stain that 
will not soften the finish. Stain- 
ing may be done by dipping, and 
after the surplus has drained off, 
clean the face of the grille with 
soft cloths that are free from lint. 

For high-grade work, the wood 
cutting should precede finishing. 
Of course, all grilles should be 
made of plywood—five-ply—with 
centers a good strong wood, pref- 
erably _ birch. Some finishers 
dread to rub grilles, but this 
work is easily performed with a 
felt block. The finished edges 
should be dulled with a stiff 
brush (using oil and pumice) be- 
fore the face is rubbed. 

By following some of the above 
suggestions, a much better finish 
can be put on radio cabinets with- 
out any additional cost to the 
manufacturer. 


Selecting Finish Materials 

This article applies particular- 
ly to office executives in concerns 
that purchase and use finishing 
materials, supplies and equip- 
ment. I have in mind the man 
who, although uninformed him- 
self in matters of practical fin- 
ishing, insists on making the se- 
lections and purchases without 
consulting the head of his finish- 
ing department. 

He depends entirely upon what 
the salesman or agent tells him. 
The salesman perhaps, is all in 
good faith, but he may be lacking 
in practical or specific knowledge 
of this particular concern’s re- 
quirements, problems and condi- 


tions. The salesman hands out 
his firm’s books on lacquers and 
stains. Mr. Office Man reads it 
and puts in an order. 

The products arrive and the 
finisher begins work. Probably 
the lacquer is not new to him for 
he is skilled in the art and he 
reads INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. The 
cffice man has read in a manufac- 
turer’s book that the material 
will do so and so, and the only 
thing for the finisher to do is to 
let him have his way. He will 
wake up sooner or later. I have 
watched this a great many times 
and, in fact, I had the same ex- 
perience once myself. 

Mr. Office Man, you take too 
big a chance. You and your head 
finisher must get together and 
find out what is best. The sales- 
man should see the head finisher 
and see how things are going. 
Friendly co-operation will be bet- 
ter for both of you. The factory 
will produce more and the finish- 
ing room will be in better har- 
mony. When it is not in har- 
mony, the head finisher and his 
men are all upset, and the work 
shows it. Use good judgment and 
try a little co-operation, and you 
will see how much smoother 
things will work. 

Here is an example: A sales- 
man comes in and talks lacquer to 
the office man. He tells of it’s 
drying and sealing qualities. He 
is right. The company can get 
out the work quicker by using 
lacquer, and that means greater 
production. The office man final- 
ly reads the book through and 
gives an order for a 50 gallon 
drum of lacquer and a 50 gallon 
drum of thinner. Everything is 
all set. 

The practical foreman is not 
surprised when he starts to work 
the lacquer. He starts the spray 
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CURTIS COMPRESSORS. HOISTS, CRANES. CAR WASH SYSTEMS. PORTABLE COMPRESSOR UNITS 





CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. U.S.A 


Good Results Depend 
on the 
Right Compressor 



































One experience with lubricating 
oi] getting into your paint line and 
spoiling the job will be enough. 
Any compressor perhaps will sup- 
ply pressure enough to spray paint 
or lacquer but the ordinary lubri- 
cating system of most compressors 
is not suited to paint spray work. 

The CURTIS Controlled Splash 
Oiling System is found only in the 
CURTIS Compressor. It supplies 
the correct amount for cylinder lu- 
brication without excess which will 
work over into the line. 

CURTIS Compressors have been 
tested and approved by practically 
every paint spray equipment manu- 
facturer in the United States, many 
of them furnishing CURTIS Com- 
pressors themselves as standard 
equipment. This is conclusive proof 
that the CURTIS Compressor is 
especially suited to paint spray work. 

CURTIS Compressors are made 
by acompany that has been 73 years 
in business, and for 30 yearshas ; 
specializedonpneumaticengineer- / C 
ing and high grade compressor ; - 
designing and manufacturing. 
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working a nice wet coat and finds, 
in five minutes, a perfectly dry 
board without the slightest trace 
of lacquer. Perhaps this is just 
what he expected. But the office 
man did not. And why? Because 
he bought too cheap a_ lacquer 
and expected it to do the same 
work a high-priced lacquer would 
do. A piece of pine was used for 
this trial. Three coats were re- 
quired before the lacquer would 
begin to show up. Now this was 
costly, for 50 gallons of lacquer 
did not last long. 

The office man thought he was 
all right in doing what he did. 
But if he had talked with his 
foreman finisher, he would have 
learned that he had no binder to 
hold up the lacquer. This lac- 
quer was a good product but not 
the correct grade. The salesman 


supplied just what was ordered. 


He worked in the dark, because 
he did not know what was really 
required; he did not meet the 
head finisher nor see the 
being used, or the class of work 
heing done. 

The result was that lacquer 
was thrown out and the company 
went back to the old materials 
and methods. I feel sure that the 
only way to sell correct finishes is 
for the salesman to see the head 
finisher, as they do me, and talk 
things over. The head finisher 
will tell the salesman what the 
nature of the work is, what the 
requirements are and what diffi- 
culties, if any, may likely arise. 
From this information the prac- 
tical salesman can quickly deter- 
mine what goods will fill the bill. 
The products I use are purchased 
from firms that advertise in IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING and _ these 
firms are back of their advertise- 
ments. 


woods 


We installed a spray outfit 
which was advertised in INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING and it has 
worked wonders in saving time. I 
am well pleased with it. My ad- 
vice to salesmen is to get to the 
foreman finisher and make your 
demonstration. Get into the fin- 
ishing room. That is what puts 
the goods over. A salesman saw 
me a few weeks ago and asked if 
he might give a demonstration. I 
said, “Go to it.” I stained a case 
for him a week ahead, so it would 
be well dried out. I did not use 
lacquer in my department, so I 
knew that it would be a hard task 
to get it in, for it had been con- 
sidered too expensive. The sales- 
man made a fine demonstration 
and the result was a beautiful 
lacquer job.—L. S. Decker. 


Stirring Is Inadequate; Do 
Some Pouring Also 
Pigments ground in varnish 
and japan will settle more or less, 
and they should be thoroughly 
distributed before attempting to 
apply the material. Simply stir- 
ring does not accomplish the de- 
sired result, particularly if the 
pigment is light and fluffy. It is 
not only necessary to thoroughly 
stir, but to pour it back and forth 
from container to another 

many times. 

The average man is not inclined 
to do this, because it is tiresome 
work and does not seem to get 
him anywhere; the result is that 
there is a lack of uniformity of 
color, body, luster, and general 
good appearance on the work, not 
to count the waste of unused pig- 
ment. If care is taken, there 
would be less complaints and more 
satisfactory results.—J. H. M. 
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Vi ILUME production in enameling, 
possible with Maehler oven equipment 
electric and oil heated ovens, also special types of conveyor ovens for 
use in connection with automatically dipping and baking small parts, 
fully described and illustrated in the bulletins pic turedabove. Maehler 
conveyor ovens will reduce japanning costs for you, as they are do- 
ing in so many plants over the country. Let us tell you—these bul- 
letins are interesting in this respect. On request, without obligation 


PAUL MAEHLER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL OVEN BUILDERS 












CHICAGO.ILLINOIS 





2220 W.LAKE ST. 
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Progress in Automobile Finishing 


This article is another of a series by a Consultant on Finishing problems in 
which the system of finishing by flow coating and forced 
drying is explained in detail 


By K. N. Kathju, M. S. 


FTER having gone through 
4i all the hammering, filing, 
priming, glazing, sanding, wash- 
ing and oven-drying operations 
described in last month’s install- 
ment of this article, the clean, 
dry, car body is placed on a turn- 
table preparatory to its being 
given the first coat of color var- 
nish of any desirable shade or 
hue. 

The color varnish is reduced to 
a desired viscosity,* or brushing 
consistency, with either turpen- 
tine (wood or gum) or special 
spirits, as recommended by the 
manufacturer of the material in 
use. The material thus thinned 
is strained through a triple fold- 
ing of a piece of nainsook into 
a quart cup containing one 1%- 
in. and another 3-in. mixed, 
badger-hair brush, previously 
cleaned. 


A Bit of Brushing 

Each of the three color var- 
nishers thoroughly tack-rags the 
upper part of the car body, one 
on each side and a third on the 
back. This accomplished, they 
proceed to  color-varnish’ the 
window openings and the window 
reveals, using the smaller 
brushes. On larger surfaces, 3 
in. brushes are used. After the 
color varnish has been laid on, it 
¢ brushed even and all surplus is 
removed with the brush (which 
is wiped off on the edge of the 
cup) before the color varnish 
gets a chance to set. 


To be discusseg in a subsequent 
rticle 


The setting of the material be- 
fore the surplus has been re- 
moved and the surface brushed 
even, will result in objectionable 
sags and brush-marks, to the dis- 
credit of the operator. Any 
splashes and runs of color var- 
nish below the belt moulding may 
be wiped off with a piece of nain- 
sook moistened with the reducer 
in use. The car body is again 
ready to be set in motion, and is 
pushed on to the conveyor. 

The conveyor with its precious 
weight reinstated travels over a 
flow-pan (refer to the diagram), 
provided with adequate drip pans 
on either side for a length of 15 
to 20-ft., depending upon the 
rate of motion of the conveyor 
and the setting qualities of the 
color varnish used. The flow-pan 
itself is provided with an ade- 
quate reservoir from which the 
material is continually forced 
into a metallic or rubber-lined 
flexible material hose. The free 
end of the material hose being 
surmounted with an aluminum 
flow-nozzle. The paint reservoir 
is covered at the top with at least 
half a dozen layers of cheese- 
cloth through which the color 
varnish is strained as it is flowed 
on the body. This insures a clean 
supply of the material continual- 
ly, for flowing purposes. 

Flowing on Material 

As the body moves along the 
conveyor, an operator quickly 
raises the material hose to the 
level of the belt moulding and 
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holds it at a distance of about 
6-in. preparatory to flowing the 
cowl. The flow nozzle, with ma- 
terial continuously flowing 
through it, is rapidly carried 
across the cowl, the operator be- 
ing careful not to go over the 
moulding, as the color varnish 
will, in all probability, wash some 
dirt onto the surface. The flatter 
part of the cowl is next thor- 
oughly flushed with the material, 
clear down to the sides. 

This is followed with flowing 
the front door, beginning imme- 
diately below the moulding on 
the door panel; then to the door 
pillars, under the door (being 
careful not to wash dirt, etc., 
from sills onto the surface to be 
finished), the rear door, the rear 
quarter panels, and the rear 
panel. 

Treating Defects 

The scrutinizing eye of the op- 

erator goes over the flowed sur- 
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face, and air bubbles, dirt, etc., 
are flowed over again with a view 
to wash them off the surface. 
The onlooker will notice that the 
door hinges are flowed before 
proceeding to the car body 
proper, to avoid washing any dirt 
onto the panels. Again, the doors 
are left open a little bit to avoid 
formation of sags immediately 
under the hinges. 

A word of explanation in re- 
gard to the setting of material is 
again whispered to the flow-men. 
If the flowed material has start- 
ed to set, it is not desirable to 
flow over it again, as this will 
result in the formation of 
myriads of sags. 

Oven Drying 

As the car passes on and the 
color varnish has ceased to drip, 
the car body enters an oven at 
a preheat of 90 to 120 degrees 
F. It passes through the oven 
in two to three hours, having re- 

















A recommended layout of equipment for flow-finishing process, which includes sanding, 
brushing, baking andJair.,drying. (Not drawn to scale). 


End of construction. 

Rough sanding. 

Washing. 

Hammer out. 

Final wash. 

Brushing upper prime at turntable 
Flowing prime. 

Drip pan. 

Water sand 
Glaze, at turntable. 

Water sand. 

First color varnish (upper) at turntable. 
Flow first color (lower). 
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N—Drip pan. 

O—Oil sand. 

P—Second coat color (upper) at turntable. 
Q— Flow and drip second color (lower). 
R—Oil sand. 

S—tThird coat color (upper) at turntable. 
T—Flow and drip third color (lower). 
U—Oil sand. 

V—Fourth coat color (upper) at turntable. 
W—Flow and drip fourth (lower). 

X—Oil sand. 

Y—Finish (upper) at turntable. 

Z—Flow finish (lower). 
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eived a maximum heat of 200 

cegrees F. 
Sanding and Cleaning 

As the car body emerges from 
the oven, it is oil-sanded, using 
No. 320 Al. oxide sandpaper or 
its equivalent. All dirty spots, 
sags, etc., are carefully sanded, 
wiped clean with towels or cheese- 
cloth, and thoroughly _ tack- 
ragged. In fact a sedate looking 
inspector, equipped with a strong 
spotlight, chalks out defective 
spots for sanders to take care of. 

The car body is again put on 
a turntable and thoroughly tack- 
ragged. The upper half is 
brushed as heretofore, with a sec- 
ond coat of color varnish, at the 
gravity and viscosity recommend- 
ed. Put on the conveyor, it is 
given another coat of the ma- 
terial below the belt moulding 
and allowed to drip. It passes on 
into the oven and out again in 
two to three hours; maximum 
temperature, 200 degrees F. 

Inspection and Trimming 

The car body is again carefully 
inspected for sags, runs, dirt, 
etc., is oil-sanded and given a 
third coat of the material. It is 
inspected again, sanded, and giv- 
en a fourth coat of the material. 
At this stage, as the car body 
emerges from the oven, it passes 
onto the trim line. After it has 
been trimmed by a “flock” of 
trimmers, who look like bees on 
a beehive, it passes on to the 
rubbing deck, for final sanding. 
The sanding is accomplished with 
a fine grade of sandpaper like No. 
100 Al. oxide or its equivalent. 
The surface is wiped dry. 

Final Varnishing 

As the car body is put on the 
turntable again, the upper part 
is tack-ragged and brushed with 
a high-grade finishing varnish, 
applied with clean finishing 





varnish sets, the finishers pick up 
brushes. Where light colors are 
used, it seems advisable to tint 
the finishing varnish with a de- 
sired quantity of color varnish, in 
order to avoid streaks, off-color 


spots, ete. Before the finishing 





A typical flowing nozzle 


lint, etc., that sticks to the fresh- 
ly finished surface, with the aid 
of a strong spot-light and using 
a pickstick. This necessitates a 
very steady hand. 

The car body again passes onto 
a flow pan and is given a flow- 
coat of tinted or clear finishing 
varnish. The finishing varnish 
should be allowed to air-dry 24 
hours at room temperature (75 
to 85 degrees F.). The car body 
thus finished is given a final 
paint inspection and, if O. K., 
is sent to the assembly line. 

Conclusion 

The above gives an idea of the 
saving in labor through flowing, 
which more than outweighs the 
justification of its universal use 
in preference to tedious brushing. 
Whereas at least a dozen men 
are needed to brush relatively 
small surfaces, only two flow men 
can take care of the remaining 
three-fourths surface. Flowing 
also cuts down the cost of sand- 
ing to a considerable degree. 


Lacquer finished cars may not 
require finishing as often, but 
owners of these cars are going to 
be in the market for refinished 
jobs, for a change of color at 
least. 
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Modern Japanning Practice 


Third installment of a series of articles on baking japans, this one dealing 
specifically with the cleaning of metals before they are dipped, and 
with the prevention of dust and dirt in japan tanks 
and on wet japanned surfaces 


By T. E. Moorefield 


HE first rule to observed in 
obtaining good results, re- 
gardless of the method of appli- 
cation, is, “Keep everything in 
the japanning room scrupulously 
clean.”’ This applies not alone to 
the dip tanks, drain boards, 
racks, ovens, spraying equipment, 
brushes or other equipment, but 
also the floor, walls and ceiling 
of the room as well as the work 
itself. 

Some manufacturers of sheet 
steel products give their work a 
coat of oil, to prevent it from 
rusting during storage or ship- 
ment. If this oil is not thor- 
oughly removed, the finish will not 
adhere well to the metal, but will 
pull away in spots—particularly 
on the edges and in the corners, 
also around bolt or rivet heads 
and seams. 

Cleaning Metal Articles 

Probably the easiest way to get 
rid of grease is to bake the steel 
for about 30 minutes at a tem- 
perature 10 to 25 degrees higher 
than that used in baking the fin- 
ishing material, or to pre-heat the 
metal to 400 or 500 degrees F., if 
no solder has been used on the 
work. This drives all of the oil 
out of the pores and burns it off. 

Where time is an important 
factor, or where the capacity of 
the oven will not permit of this 
pre-heating process, the grease 
can be removed by washing the 
steel with naphtha or gasoline. 

Some concerns use a caustic 


soda solution or other chemicals 
for this purpose. There are now 
on the market automatic washing 
machines which take care of these 
cleaning operations without the 
aid of manual labor. Care must 
be taken, however, to thoroughly 
wash away all traces of these 
chemical agents with clean water 
before starting to apply finish to 
the article, for caustic soda and 
most other chemical cleaners are 
strongly alkaline in nature, and 
will cause pitting similar to that 
caused by the presence of grease 
on the surface. Also, if these ma- 
terials are allowed to remain on 
the metal, they are likely to cause 
rust to develop in time beneath 
the finishing coats. Then the fin- 
ish will eventually scale off over 
the rust spots. 


Still other finishers clean their 
work of all foreign matter by 
sand blasting. This leaves the 
surface of the metal in a slightly 
roughened condition so that the 
first coat of finishing material 
gets a good hold on the metal. 
The disadvantage of this method 
is that these small scratches and 
pits must be thoroughly filled to 
a level surface, with japan or 
some other material before a sat- 
isfactory finish can be obtained. 
This sometimes means the use of 
one or two additional coats. 

If the metal is rusty or has 
foundry scale on it, this must be 
thoroughly removed before a 
smooth, durable finish can be ob- 
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tained. This can be done by 
pickling or sand blasting, or by 
the use of one of the patented 
ust removers now on the market. 
Pickling 

Pickling is done by dipping the 
metal into a four percent 
tion of a mineral acid such as hy- 
drochlorie (muriatic) or sulphur- 

(oil of vitriol) and then rins- 
ng in clean water and drying it. 
The acid removes the scale and 
st, while the rinsing and dry- 
ng removes any dust or dirt par- 


solu- 


ticles. Pickling has the disad- 
vantage, however, of eating away 
a small amount of the metal, 


causing it to become more or less 
porous and therefore more likely 
to absorb some of the enamel. 





washing machine used in 
This equipment cleans 


An automatic 
large production 
rinses, dries and delivers metal parts to the 
iesired location without personal attention 


Sand Blasting 


Sand blasting, as mentioned 


previously, mechanically cleans 
the metal of all foreign sub- 
stances, and leaves a _ slightly 


rough surface to which the japan 
adheres firmly. At any rate, all 
rust must be removed before the 
metal is coated, or the rusting 
process will continue and sooner 
or later it will ruin the finish. 
Specks’ of dirt on the work may 
be caused by a number of con- 
such as trucking, open 


caditions 








accumulation 
of dust or soot on the oven walls 
and flues, dirty japan, dirty 
hooks, dirty metal, floating lint, 
etc. 


doors or windows, 


Burning Off 

Probably the most general and 
annoying form of dirt is caused 
by an accumulation of japan on 
the hooks used for dipping. The 
sharp edges of the steel cut this 
accumulation, allowing the japan 
to loosen the particles as it flows 
off. Sometimes this causes a 
dirty streak all the way down a 
fender or a sheet of steel. The 
hooks should be burned off and 
cleaned regularly once a week, or 
whenever there is any appreciable 
accumulation of japan. Any scale 
or rust formed on the hooks after 
burning off the japan should be 
removed by pickling in dilute 
muriatic acid, if necessary. 

Cleanliness Is Important 

Floors in the japan room should 
be oiled to keep down the dust. 
Doors and windows should not 
be left open, as drafts will blow 
dust or dirt from the walls onto 
the work. As little trucking as 
possible should be done while any 
unbaked work is exposed. Keep 
all linty rags out of the finish- 
ing room, if clean work is desired. 
Of course, the metal should be 
clean before it is dipped. 

In rejapanning old work, it is 
advisable to completely remove 
the old finish by immersing the 
parts in a tank of caustic soda or 
other strongly alkaline solution, 
which is kept hot by steam pipes 
or a gas flame. Such solutions 
will completely remove the old fin- 
ish in a few hours, if kept hot 
and of the proper concentration. 

After removing the old finish 
by this method, or by paint and 
varnish remover, the work should 
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be thoroughly washed with hot 
water and wiped dry with clean 
cloths to remove the moisture and 
the alkali. The seams should be 
immediately blown out with a 
strong jet of air. If any caustic 
is left on the surface or in the 
seams the japan will not stick as 
it should, and the work will have 
a rough, pitted appearance. 

(To be continued) 
Puttying Spot Welds 
On page 52, of the October, 
1926, issue of INDUSTRIAL FINISH- 
ING, I notice part of an article 
with sub-head “Putties for Wood 

and Metal.” 

I am particularly interested in 
a putty to be used on metal, for 
puttying the spot welds in our 
product. While we have a fairly 
good putty, we do not get the re- 
sults that I would like to. We 
have tried all kinds of formulas 
with various degrees of success. 

I would appreciate any infor- 
mation which you could send me 
regarding a formula for a putty 
on steel so that we might try it 
out.—J. R. C., Manager of Steel 
Production. 


Putty for spot welds must be of 
such character as will not sink 
down into the deepest depressions, 
nor crack upon drying in those 
places where the strata of putty 
is heavy. 

I am mailing to you direct a 
small can of such material for 


LACQUERS for Autos 











Extensively used, free from gum, uniform, 
reliable and economic. Pioneer lacquer mak- 
ers who can satisfy your requirements. 
Write for prices. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 


Since 1857 


your trial. It dries promptly, is 
very tenacious and sands down to 
satisfactory smoothness. Keep 
the can closed tightly when not 
required, because the vehicle is 
quick-setting and would cause 
hardening; then the putty would 
be contaminated with hard crusty 
particles. 

Let me have your report after 
making the test, and should you 
then want the formula I shall 
give it to you.—E. Perry. 

Treating Galvanized 
Surfaces 

The writer noticed two inquiries 
in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING with 
regard to enamel not sticking on 
galvanized material. We have 
found that washing galvanized 
material in boiling caustic solu- 
tion and rinsing same (to insure 
washing the caustic off) has 
proved quite successful._—A. F. 
Erickson, Superintendent, All- 
Steel Equipment Co. 


Striping Colors. 

As to striping colors, it is pat- 
ent that artist material in small 
tubes and ground in oil is the 
most available. The required 
amount for the immediate job 
should be squeezed out on a plate 
of window glass, mixed with raw 
linseed oil and a touch of japan, 
and thoroughly worked with a 
pallet knife until it is a soft 
paste. Then the pencil should be 
dipped into a small cup of tur- 
pentine, worked into one edge of 
the mass of paste, and drawn 
across the glass for a test of its 
working capability. 

As every painter knows, skill 
at striping is attained only by 
practice—never ending practice— 
nothing else but practice. 
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is Thinning, Dipping and 
to Draining Problems 
ep 
ot . . 
is Metal Enameling in Small 
ise o.6 
1d Quantities 
ty 
; Calling attention to problems involved in smaller volume production and 
er citing an instance of how methods and equipment must be 
ou developed and operated to suit conditions 
all By H. A. Donaldson 
CONCERN in the office fix- ods from week to week, just to 

é ture business made a small _ save a few cents on materials, or 

metal punching device that was an hour’s time. 
ies essential to their woodwork for From Brushing to Dipping 
th use in @ certain class of filing. But a slight increase in volume 
on Roughly, this device consisted of and an attractive new moetesicl 
ve en assembly of cast iron and steel jade it worth while for these 
ed pieces about an inch thick and people to change their method. 
u- 3x7-in. in area. Production went What the company did, and the 
re forward at the rate of nearly 400 minor changes made as experi- 
ag a week. Twice a week a batch ence increased follow: 
F. would be completed ready for There was provided a dip pan 


ll- painting; these were painted in 
the afternoon and were ready to 
put in stock racks the following 


morning. Air-drying black enam- 


t- el was used for this typical, 
ill small-lot, finishing job. 
he Men in the management were 
ed progressive enough to know that 
ob the brush method being used was 
te not the best thing in the world, 
w but they were getting satisfac- 
n, tory results and were awaiting 
a something really better for use 
ft on the limited quantity of articles 
be per job. In this they were really 
r- wise. 
of You can always make a good 
mn showing on continuous produc- 
ts tion of large quantities—these 
are the spectacular things we 
hear about—but in point of num- 
il bers there are more concerns who 
Dy are struggling with the problems 
ed of intermittent production. Here 


it does not pay to change meth- 








two feet square and a drain board 
to carry the drip back—or twice 
this area. This was inexpensive 
and for it, a section of bench 
space was given over as a per- 
manent coating bench, instead of 
continuing the old plan of having 
workmen get out the can of 
enamel twice a week and sit down 
to paint. 

Then, instead of washing the 
surfaces and cleaning the thread- 
ed holes by “sozzling” around in 


kerosene, workmen washed the 
punches in benzine, in a_ sheet 
metal pan. Later, they substi- 


tuted the enamel thinner for the 
benzine and got better adhesion. 

The matter of dipping was, as 
is usual, one of trial. Over the 
drain board racks were arranged 
on which to place the punches as 
fast as they were dipped; these 
racks were carried away when 
the space became congested. For 
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the work, a viscolac dip enamel, 
in a bright black finish, was used. 
Thinning the Enamel 

First, the dip enamel was used 
just as it came from the contain- 
ers but, as is usually the case, it 
was too thick and result 
drips and runs formed. Thick 
enamel always clings to an ar- 
ticle in greater amount than thin 
material and, unless this has a 
chance to drain off to a large ex- 
tent before the article is hung up, 
runs are almost sure to form. 
The remedy is obvious—thin 
down the enamel; for this purpose 
the workmen used the thinner 
which had become dirty in wash- 
ing the parts. 

Hand dipping is pretty fast, 
and it was found that until 25 to 
80 percent of the mixture was 
thinner, the workmen had trou- 
ble with runs and drips along the 
lower edges. To them, the sur- 
prising part of it was that when 
they got the right consistency, 
they didn’t need the drain board 
at all. The enamel was setting 
a little as fast as each part 
emerged from the bath; turning 
over the pieces as they hung 
them up, there was no sign of a 
sag. 


as a 


Further Possibilities 

Two possible improvements 
came to mind and were considered 
for this work, after the above 
process was well under way. 
They were rejected merely for 
the reason that the volume of 
work was not great enough to 
warrant, or to show a profit on 
the added cost, and they are men- 
tioned here simply as points of 
information. 

One is the use of an acid-clean- 
ing-bath. This would have been 
more effective than the benzine or 
the thinner, in washing off the 
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oil and products of handling. For 
this purpose, the acid bath would 
have been made in equal parts of 
water and sulphuric acid and 
would have been kept in a glass 
or earthen container. A bath of 
this kind allows maximum adhe- 
sion for the enamel. But follow- 
ing the acid treatment, another 
bath would have been required— 
this time a thorough washing in 
hot water to remove all traces of 
the acid. And this would have 
included the requirement of dip- 
ping immediately after the parts 


were dry, before rusting could 
get a start. 
A mechanical dipping device 


was also considered because of 
its definite rate of production and 
uniform results, but the cost of 
the simple device they had in 
mind did not seem warranted. It 
was also taken into consideration 
that articles are drawn out 
slower with mechanical handling, 
and this would probably lead to 
greater consumption of enamel as 
the latter would then be used 
with little or no thinner. 


Probably no color more vividly 
and readily reflects the striping 
and ornamentation than 
black. Just a touch here and 
there of any color always shows 
a rich harmony and contrast. 


does 


Finishers and painters who 
are expert in the handling of 
paint, varnish and enamel are 
more apt to encounter trouble at 
first in the application of brush- 
ing lacquer than are those who 
are less accomplished with old 
materials; they have well formed 
habits which must be broken be- 
fore they can get accustomed to 
the new brushing method required 
by lacquer. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for prompt 
information on specific problems, and to give others an oppor- 
tunity to review the questions and to offer com- 
ments, suggestions or answers 


Lacquer Damages Celluloid 
Inlay 

On some of our wooden articles, 
which have large pieces of cellu- 
loid inlays, the lacquer has a ten- 
dency to sink into the celluloid 
and appears to “eat” into the ma- 
terial. What seems to create this 
condition?—N. J. L. 

This is easy to answer. Lac- 
quer solvents do dissolve celluloid 
and the only way to remedy it is 
to use a lacquer with the mini- 
mum of active solvents. Such a 
lacquer would have less solvent 
action on preceding coats also, 
and in our opinion would be pre- 
ferable.—I. F. 

Lacquer; Rain; Bluey 

We are experiencing trouble 
with lacquer in the rainy weather 
and find that after several days, 
when the article has been settled, 
the polish has a kind of bluey ap- 
pearance. We have experiment- 
ed, and find that it helps matters 
along if we do not lacquer in this 
weather.—Jersey City. 

Regarding the bluish appear- 
ance of your lacquer after spray- 
ing on rainy days and polishing: 
Assuming that this is not the or- 
dinary blush, due to moisture in 
the air—which should not occur 
with high grade lacquers—there 
are three possibilities. One is 
that the lacquer contains resins 
that are not suitable for lacquers, 
as only a few resins work com- 





patibly with nitro-cellulose. The 
so-called “gum blush,” often oc- 
curring in lacquers, may be your 
trouble. 

The second possibility is that 
your polishing oil contains some 
of the fluorescence or bloom fre- 
quently noticed in petroleum 
products. De-bloomed rubbing 
and polishing oils are available, 
which would eliminate that possi- 
bility. 

A third possible cause is the 
absorption of moisture by stain 
or filler that later works into the 
lacquer coat. I have seen this 
oecur on water-stained mahogany, 
and it was remedied by using a 
thin coat of lacquer sealer over 
the water stain, before filling. A 
wood lacquer reduced one to one 
would probably do, although spe- 
cially-prepared sealers are avail- 
able. My suggestion is that you 
try out your own, and use in two 
other brands of wood lacquers, 
with and without the sealer coats, 
and if you use polishing oil, be 
sure it is neutral and de-bloomed. 

S. P. Wilson. 


Bronzing Routed Outlines 
Your letter with clippings from 
Sept., 1925, INDUSTRIAL FINISH- 
ING, in answer to our inquiry re- 
garding fill'»¢ in routings, has 
come in and ‘ve thank you for 
same. However, we have since 
learned of a more positive and 
correct way, which if published 
would be a very big help for 
many finishing departments. 
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The finisher uses a dentist's 
syringe with a curved nozzle, and 
the rubber bulb is held between 
the little finger and the palm of 
the hand. While one syringe is 
in use, the other is put in the 
material to fill itself. The pres- 
sure of the little finger can re- 
lease any amount of material re- 
quired. Dentists’ syringes can be 
had with different size nozzles. 
Joyland Mfg. Co. 


Undercoat for Buffed Finish 

Do you recommend, as an un- 
dercoat, a lacquer sealer which 
is substituted for shellac? We 
are staining, filling and then lac- 
quering, and according to the ar- 
ticle we apply anywhere from 
three to four coats of lacquer and 
then buff it to a high polish. We 
experimented with an undercoat 
of shellac, and then put several 
coats of lacquer on top of it and 
then buffed it, but found that the 
heat penetrated through the lac- 
quer, causing it to soften and 
peel off, so the undercoat of shel- 
lac did not work out satisfac- 
torily.—O. S., Inc. 


Where buffing is to be done, an 
all lacquer job is by far, supe- 
rior to a shellac undercoat fol- 
lowed by lacquer. The heat of 
buffing unquestionably has a 
softening action on shellac.—S. 
P. Wilson. 


Hydrometers; Lacquer 
Testing 

We notice a paragraph in a re- 
cent issue of the INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
ISHING which points out that all 
lacquers should only be mixed by 
the use of a hydrometer, and 
should never be mixed by guess. 
We have been trying for some 





time to locate a suitable hydro- 
meter for this purpose and upon 
seeing this article, we believe that 
you may be of assistance to us. 

As we manufacture wooden- 
plug, fishing baits, our dipping 
pans are all very shallow, not to 
exceed 8-in. in depth, and we 
would like to get a small hydro- 
meter about 3 or 4-in. long, with 
which we could test the mixture 
in the tank without using a 
hydrometer test tube. Can you 
direct us to a source for such a 
hydrometer, if they are made this 
long, for this purpose? 

We would also thoroughly ap- 
preciate any data you can supply 
us in regard to the proper hydro- 
meter reading for both clear and 
colored lacquers, to be used for 
dipping purposes.—S. Co. 

In the first place, the value of 
hydrometers in thinning lacquers 
has been over-estimated by many 
people. In the days of varnish, 
they had a definite place, as var- 
nishes had a fairly uniform spe- 
cific gravity for the same con- 
centration of solids, and _ the 
naphtha and other thinners used 
had a specific gravity sufficiently 
low to show appreciable change 
on dilution. 

Such a variety of lacquer sol 
vents are used, of specific gravi- 
ties ranging from over 1.0 to less 
than 0.8, that it is quite possible 
for a clear lacquer to show a high- 
er hydrometer reading after thin- 
ning. Pigmented lacquers, of 
course, are much heavier, and 
with them a hydrometer reading 
would have more significance. 

It is my belief that for lac- 
quers, a viscosity determination 
means much more than a hydro- 
meter reading. Assuming you 
have, by experiment, worked out 
the proper dilution for your lac- 
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Size 2%" x 2%", 10’ x 30” Air Tank, EXCELLENCE”’ 


Gauge, Safety Valve, Drain, '; H.P 


J J | 
Motor, Belt, Electric Cord and Plug | 
Exactly asshown. Twice the capacity === ——_ 
of other makes 
Write for Literature 


Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co. was our ambition for decades to have 
lace 4. rs and lacquer enamels excel regular 

8728 130th Street paints and varnishes not only in technical 
Richmond Hill, L. I., New York advantages and chemical supremacy, but also 
in dollars and cents. This is now realized in 
AROLAC Products. By this, we mean, first: 
















We also make a com- the covering capacity of AROLAC; and sec- 
plete line of Air Com- ond: the price which makes the use of ARO- 
pressors, Spray Guns, LAC an obvious necessity. 

Booths, Exhaust Fans ASK FOR OUR AROLAC 


and Equipment. Wood lacquer, Silver and Aluminum lacquer, 
Bronze lacquer, Brush Brass lacquer and 
enamels in all colors, glossy and egg shell 
finishes. 
ARIZONA LACQUER MFG. CO. 
7-11 Sixteenth Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago, II1., Office and Warehouse 
701 So. Western Ave. 
Philadelphia Office and Warehouse 
8750 Eastwick Ave 
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Lacquer Shading Stains 





























Use the right kind of stains and fillers—it has been demonstrated 
time and time again—and you eliminate in most cases every diffi- 
culty encountered in lacquer finishing. Dolan’s materials hav 
proved their adaptability in prominent plants, and can do so for you. 


r'ry some of our generous samples—they are made for those of you who ar 
skeptical 
© A full line of other finishing materials, too 
Stains, Fillers, Shellacs, Lacquers, etc 
Interested ? 


**Unquestionable Quality” 


HARRY J. LINDEMAN ®& CO. 


1832 N. LARAMIE AVE. V. J. DOLAN, President CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Will you get 
All the Sales 
You Planned for 
in 1927? 


Will all of your old and new cus 
tomers be satisfied with the finish 
that you apply to your products dur- 
ing 1927? The answer—we predict 
—will be Yes—if you use Zeller lac- 
quers and lacquer enamels! 


Why not be absolutely sure of 
getting and holding your customers’ 
good-will by giving them products 
finished with unrivalled beauty, rich 
colors and dependable serviceability? 


That has been the experience of manufac- 
turers who have used Zeller-made lacquers 
for two generations. Let us help you cut 
production costs and build up sales for 1927 
by furnishing you with a Zeller prescription 
specially worked out for your individual 
needs. Each prescription carries with it all 
the essential Zellac qualities satisfying the 
most diversified and critical demands. 


To increase the salability of our cus- 
tomers’ products, attractive Zellac 
Tags are furnished upon request 


ZELLER LACQUER MFG.CO. 
Zeller Building 


20 East 49th Street New York 


Stockrooms and Offices at: 
Chicago: 551 West Lake Street 
Los Angeles: 786 Ceres Avenue 
San Francisco: 67 Steuart Street 
Denver: Ormor Sales & Supply 
Co., 1428 Court Place, Distrib. 








quers and determined its viscosity 
at that point, all that should be 
required thereafter would be to 
thin your material to the same 
viscosity, and if the manufactur- 
er kept the goods uniform, you 
should secure uniform results. It 
is the viscosity of lacquers that 
determines, to a large extent, the 
smoothness and flow of the ma- 
terial, either when dipped or 
sprayed. This is a characteristic 
that, so far, has been neglected. 

The simplest apparatus for de- 
termining relative viscosities, con- 
sists of two identical glass tubes, 
each with an etched ring near the 
top. If one is filled with a stand- 
ard lacquer, to the mark, and the 
other filled likewise with the un- 
known, and then both of them 
are tied together by a rubber 
band, the two will be of the same 
viscosity if, when both of them 
are quickly inverted, the air bub- 
bles rise through the lacquers in 
the same length of time. Only 
a small amount of material is 
needed, and the results can be ob- 
tained very quickly. Both lacquers 
should be at the same tempera- 
ture, of course. These tubes are 
obtainable through any large 
dealer in chemical supplies. 

As for your original question 
regarding small hydrometers for 
your shallow dipping pans, I 
know of none suitable for the 
purpose. Should you still desire 
one, I suggest you write to Eimer 
& Amend of New York City, or to 
any other large chemical supply 
house.—S. P. Wilson. 


Bronze Lacquer Striping 

We seem to be experiencing 
difficulty in striping our two-tone 
work, and wonder if you could 
perhaps offer any suggestion that 
might eliminate some of our 
trouble. 
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We use lacquer in the finish- 
ing of our product and our trou- 
ble seems to be that in applying 
the bronze in striping, which 
bronze is mixed with French lac- 
quer, that this cracks off after it 
has been applied for some time. 

Another of our difficulties seems 
to be that the lacquer dries too 
fast for striping, which is done 
by hand with a brush. Some of 
our work has long grooves, and in 
striping these grooves it is neces- 
sary to wipe the edges clean. In 
addition to the striping material 
drying too rapidly, it also seems 
to attack the other finish along 
the edges of the grooves. It is 
impossible to avoid getting this 
material along the edges of the 
grooves, which grooves are about 
14-in. wide and the same depth. 
Can you therefore, offer us any 
suggestion whereby we can: 

1—Avoid the cracking-off of 
the bronzing stripe, after it has 
been applied for some time. 

2—Avoid the striping lacquer 
drying too rapidly to wipe off the 
overflow on the edges. 

3—Avoid the striping material 
attacking the other finish. 

Our difficulty seems to be, as 
stated, in the striping of bronz- 
ing materials which are mixed 
with French lacquer. 

Our products are wood window 
display fixtures, which of course, 
must stand the rigid conditions 
of heat, etc., of a show window. 
With the exception of enamel fin- 
ishes, we are using lacquer. 

Also, is there any possible way 
for us to get the shiny gold ef- 
fect, as on chinaware.—T. O. O. 
Co. 

The French lacquer which is 
mentioned, is probably French 
Varnish which is nothing more 
nor less, than a fine solution of 
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CELLULOSE 
LACQUERS 


MEET THE DEMAND 
for materials which com- 
bine speedy drying with 
remarkable toughness and 
durability. They insure 
increased production without 
jeopardizing reputation 
through unsatisfactory ser- 
vice. These finishes are water, 
oil, acid and alkali-proof. They 
are not readily affected by 
heat or cold; hot dishes will 
not mar them. 
Made in the following grades: 
Lucote Mixing Lacquer. 
(for mixing with shellac) 
Lucote Wood Lacquer. 
(for brush work) 
Lucote Wood Lacquer. 
(for spraying) | 
Get in touch with our Dept. W-2 


for complete information on these 
splendid finishes. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1846 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Pittsburg Chicago Boston 
Oakland 
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FLASH-BAKE 
ENAMELS 


i HE finish heretofore 
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hour. 

Beautiful Colors. 
Variety of Finishes. 
Guaranteed Uniformity. 
It is no longer necessary 


to stick to blacks for low 
cost durability. 


‘“‘Sales Appeal’’ 


IN COLOR 


Imagine a color where you 
now use black, at only a 


little difference in cost 
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shellac. 
sometimes 


refined, bleached white 
Another oil material, 
known as French lacquer, is made 
of West Indies gum with a little 
japan wax and aluminum stear- 
ate added to give a flattening ac- 
tion. Naturally, this has a ten- 
dency to go brittle with age, es- 
pecially if bronze powders have 
been mixed with it. This prob- 
ably accounts for the chipping 
trouble. 

The reason the present bronz- 
ing solution attacks the lacquer 
finish, is, that the French var- 
nish probably contains large 
quantities of alcohol, which is also 
a partial solvent for the lacquer 
used. This also accounts for the 
fact that it cannot be wiped off 
successfully, when a mistake is 
made, after having been applied 
over the edges of the grooves. 

The large content of alcohol 
also accounts for the quick-drying 
condition, which makes it difficult 
to draw a stripe. If the workmen 
are sufficiently proficient, they 
should be able to stripe in these 
without getting the 
bronze over on the edges of the 


grooves 


grooves, where it is not wanted, 
unless the construction of the 
parts is such that this is im 
possible to do. 

Reputable paint and varnish 


houses can furnish bronzing lac- 


quers, together with a _ special 
type of striping reducer, which 
will permit bronze stripes to be 


drawn with these lacquer mate- 
rials. However, there will be a 
slight softening action for a short 
time upon the undercoats of lac- 
quer, and any mistakes made in 


drawing these stripes cannot 
easily be removed. 

For this reason, it might be 
better to use a varnish bronze 


liquid, in which to mix the bronze 


powders for drying the stripe. 
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Then, if the stripe gets beyond 
the edge of the groove, or, if for 
any other reason, it needs to be 
removed, it can be wiped off with- 
out affecting the lacquer under- 
coat. The wiping can be done 
by simply using a damp rag wet 
with turpentine or naphtha, pro- 
vided the bronze coat has not 
thoroughly dried. 

This would accomplish two 
things at one time, namely, pre- 
vent the striping material from 
lrying too rapidly to wipe off the 
verflow on the edges, and also | 
prevent the striping material at- 
tacking the other finish. After 
the stripe has dried overnight, if 
it is put on with a varnish bronz- 
ng liquid, a coat of clear lacquer | 
can be applied over the entire 
work, 

In fact, our recommendations 
would be to put on the stripe be- 
fore the final coat of lacquer is 
applied, so as to protect the stripe 
from abrasion and wearing away 
through usage. This also will 
give more luster to the stripe. 

The shiny gold effect, such as 
that on chinaware, can be pro- 
duced by having a_ perfectly 
smooth surface to begin with, then 
applying a brighter shade of gold 
powders than is ordinarily used, 
making sure that these powders 
are very finely divided. 

The powders can be mixed, 
either with a lacquer bronzing 
liquid or a varnish bronzing 
liquid. After the coat of bronze 
powder has dried, a coat of very 
pale varnish, or a coat of clear 
lacquer, can be applied over the 
gold to give the shiny gloss ef- 
fect.—I. F. 

When scientists make great 
liseoveries, it doesn’t take long 
for men in industry to work out 
practical applications of them. 
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other enamels 
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they finish right be- 
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Preparation of the Wood 
Surface for Lacquering 


Starting with wood glues, we 


| may note what may happen with 


the various types and the effect 
they may have on the lacquer 
coating. There are two general 
classes of glue now in common 
use: namely, vegetable glue and 
animal glue. A vegetable glue is 
omewhat cheaper, can be more 
easily handled by skilled help, and 
dees not dry as quickly as animal 
glue. 

If a vegetable glue is used with 
lacquer ome care should be taken 
to note that it is entirely dry be- 
fore the first coat of lacquer is 
applied, and that an excessive 
amount of caustic has not been 
used in its preparation. This 
caustic would retain the water 
and act on the nitro-cotton, pro- 
ducing a white cast. Under these 
circumstances the author would 
recommend the use of animal 
glue. 

After the veneer has been pre- 
pared, extra care should be used 
n the sanding. Lacquer does not 
fill as well as varnish because of 
its speed of drying, therefore the 
amount of extra labor spent on 
the preparation of the surface is 
well repaid by the results ob- 
tained and material saved. 

Staining. The wood is now 
ready for staining. Many finish- 


| ers prefer water stains, as they 
| are less soluble in the solvents 


used in lacquer than are either 
pirit or oil stains, and there is 
less probability of their coming 
to the surface where the action of 
the sun’s rays will bleach or dis- 
color them. 

After the wood has been stained 
it should be allowed to dry at least 
24 hours before commencing the 
filling operation. 
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Filling. It is now generally 
conceded that the best and cheap 
est practice is to give the wood 
a wash coat of either shellac, imi- 
tation shellac or lacquer, followed 
by a light sanding before filling. 
This method not only gives a 
better and smoother foundation 
for succeeding coats, but prevents 
the binder in the filler from be- 
ing absorbed by any spongy or 
oft veneer, and also prevents the 
filler from turning gray or white. 
It generally saves a coat of var- 
nish or lacquer and prevents not 
only trouble with the filler, but 
shrinkage of the finish as well. 


From a paper contributed by 
Walter S. Edgar of Flood & Conk 
n Co., at the Annual Meeting of 
the A. S. M. E n New York, De« 
176 


Lacquer Odors. 

Many people like the smell of 
lacquers better than those of 
paints and varnishes. Lacquer 
gives off one smell, while the 
liquids are evaporating and an- 
other later—the residual odor. It 
is the residual odor that people 


object to. About one-half of the | 


butyl acetate manufactured has a 
residual odor, due to impurities. 

As to the relation between bad 
odor and danger to health there 
is no connection whatever. Lac- 
quer liquids are not toxic. If bad 
odors indicated danger to health 
we would have no cheese eaters. 
Many substances which kill have 
no odor, among them the poison 
gases used in war days, and the 
carbon monoxide thrown off by an 
automobile motor. Materials in 


lacquer with or without odor are | 


not poison from the odors. 

The cough caused by lacquers 
used in a small room, or one with- 
out ventilation, is no indication of 
poison or injury to health. The 
men in the lacquer solvents fac- 
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Put Another 
String 
In Your Bow! 


Now is the time to fortify 
yourself with another reli- 
able source of supply for 
your 


Soluble Cotton 


Write today for free 
samples and check them 
up before the lacquer sea- 
son gets into full swing. 


All Grades 
All Viscosities 


Nixon Nitration Works 
Dept. F. Nixon, N. J. 


*Nitrators since 1898"° 


When writing for samples please 
state quantities, grades and vis 


cosities desired. 
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LACQUERS 
ENAMELS 


Henry V. Walker Co. 


17 John St., New York City 


Works: Successor to 
Jersey City, N. J. Lacquer Division of 
Belleville, N. J. The Miner Edgar Co. 


Telephone Cortland 0895 

















INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


We have specialized in the manufacture of Industrial 
Finishes for over a quarter century. Our laboratory has 
developed a line of industrial lacquers that have a repu- 
tation for their durability and attractiveness. 














Our Silver Lacquer is considered the best obtainable 
for Industrial Products. 


Many manufacturers who use our prepared gold and 
aluminum paints say they produce exceptional results. 


FREE samples and prices sent on request. 


COMPOUND SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 


\ . 156 West Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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tories are constantly exposed to 
such odors; they wear no masks 
and are not injured in the least 
by such exposure. 

The odor cast off by lacquers 
while the solvent liquids are evap- 
yrating are of short duration and 
are of no consequence. There is 
no excuse for manufacturers 
turning out lacquers having a 
residual odor; they can avoid that 
by using pure solvents.—A. Orr. 


Lacquering Water Heaters 

We have derived considerable 
benefit from the practical sugges- 
tions in regard to finishing con- 
tained in your monthly publica- 
tion, “Industrial Finishing.” 

At the present time we are 
using approximately 150 gallons 
»f lacquer and 75 gallons of thin- 
ner per month. We started to 
ise lacquer about three and one- 
half years ago. It was suggest- 
ed to us when we were on the 
look-out for a finishing material 
that would be more durable than 
enamel, and would speed up pro- 
duction. 

The outer jacket of our heater 
is finished in four coats of lac- 
quer. The first two coats consist 
of lacquer mixed with aluminum 
bronze, and they are applied si- 
multaneously. After the two 
ground coats have had an oppor- 
tunity to season for approximate- 
ly 24 hours, we apply two clear 
coats to make the finish more 
lustrous and harder. — Everhot 
Heater Co. 





Street Car Colors 
The exhibit of the St. Louis 
Car Co., at the Greater St. Louis 
Exposition, last fall, was an at- 
tractive one. Miniature models 
of the cars made for the various 
ties were shown. The cars were 








KESSCO 


PRODUCTS 


SOLDENTS are an important 
factor in your overhead and 
one worthy of close scrutiny. 


OUR 
CO-OPERATION 
for best results at min- 
imum cost is yours 
for the asking 


Ethyl Acetate 
Isopropyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate 
Amyl Acetate 
Butyl Alcohol 
Amy]l Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Propionate 
Amyl Propionate 
Ethyl Lactate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triacetine 
Special Solvents 


KESSLER 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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Speed-Up Finishing | 


On Wood or Metal, Reed | 
or Fiber, expect this ultra 
rapid lacquer to dry HARD | 


in four hours in any 
weather! 


127 


OIL LACQUER 


Double the covering capac 
ity of ordinary lacquer, 
hence the economy. 


Cuts Cost About One-Half 
Ask for QUALITY, order 


5 gallons (at drum price 
now) and give 127 the hard- 


est test you can. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


RACINE, WIS. 











At Least 


SAV E 75c per Galion 


on Paint & Varnish 
REMOVER! 


From over the country comes en- 
thusiastic comments about the effect- 
iveness of Campbell’s new way to 
prepare Paint and Varnish Remover. 
And particularly, because Campbell 
permits you to have a good remover 
at much less than you are paying now. 


FREE—TELLS HOW 


A free book “Getting 
Away From the High 
Cost of Paint and Var 
nish Remover” will be 
sent to you free upon re- 
quest. We suggest that 
you write for your copy 
now, today. 





The M. L. Campbell Co. 
1007 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 











exact reproductions of the vari 
ous products, even to the paint 
and trim. 

The Grand Rapids car has a 
body of Rivera blue, a dark ver- 
million front, and the trim is a 
cream color. 


srooklyn cars show a Casino 


red body and azure blue front 
trimmed with citron yellow. 
Seattle cars are a mummy 


brown, polo tan front, desert sand 
trim. 

For Fort Wayne, Indiana, Coro- 
nado tan body, old ivory and light 
vermillion front, and moss green 
trim. 

Memphis: body in coach green, 
old ivory and deep orange front, 
and desert sand trim. 


The Illinois Traction cars are 
a maroon color with tangerine 
trim. 

All the work is in enamel and 


varnish.—E. F. Werner. 


Lacquer Finish Without 
Rubbing. 
There are a number of concerns 
who cannot afford to spend much 


time rubbing the finish on their 
goods, and there are also con- 
cerns who cannot afford to do 


any rubbing whatsoever. 

I happen to be acquainted with 
a few of such concerns, and one 
of them seems to solve this prob- 
lem by taking its regular pyroxy- 
lin finishing lacquer—which by 
the way is a very tough lacquer 
and that will stand consid- 
erable punishment—and adding 
ten percent of a flat 


one 


about 
lacquer. 
While the above will not give a 
real imitation rubbed finish, such 
as would be obtained through the 
use of a regular flat lacquer, it 
does tend to give a fairly smooth 
finish. The advantage in this is 
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THAT’S DIFFERENT 


SE-AR-CO 


Will reduce 50° and cover with one sweep of 
the ‘“‘gun’’. 


Can be tinted to any shade. 
Dries rock hard over night. 
Sandpapers easily. 


An excellent foundation for a successful 
enamel or lacquer finish. 


Write for a man-sized sam ple 


CHASE, ROBERTS & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
Fifth Street and West Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


THE FURNITURE WHITE UNDERCOAT 




























Painters Use 


SEND FOR COPY 


Bi 
: 
i 
} 
a 


164 W Loke St. Chicago Ml. 











Everything for the Finishing Room 


—From our complete 

Painters’ i new catalog we 

Supplies \\ supply a nation- 
Brushes i wide market— 

: } 4| Everything For The 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 


“The Paint People”’ 
164 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 
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For a Better Finish eevee 


Use GRIFFITHS 



















AMERICAN GROUND 
ITALIAN PUMICE STONE 


A 99% pure product, uniform in grain and 
hardness. Goes further because each individ- 
ual particle cuts uniformly, besides produc- 
ing quicker and better work for the same 
reason. Our service is also an important 
factor, since direct importation and our own 
iarge and modernly equipped factory enable 
us to meet your requirements immediately. 
Try us. 








K. F. GRIFFITHS & COMPANY, Inc. 
110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





GRIFFITHS 
GUARANTEED 
PRODUCTS 
Powdered Rotten 
Cut Felt Stone 

Rubbing Felt 

Polishing Felt 

Carbon-Tetra- 
Chloride 

Oxalic Acid 

Rouge 

Soap Bark 


ASK ABOUT THEM 
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Gk the man wha web Lacquer | 


The (aT) Trade Mark on the container is a 
guarantee of a laboratory tested product that to- 
day is recognized as giving universal satisfaction. 

A request will bring a generous sample. 


PITTSBURGH JACQUER**°CHEMICAL Co. 
Farmers Bank Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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that most flat lacquers are not as 
tough as regular rubbing lac- 
quers, and if a regular flat lac- 
quer is used the film will not be 
as tough as desired. However, to 
concerns who wish a tough finish 
and one that is fairly smooth 
without rubbing, the above meth- 
od is recommended.—C.H.J. 


Sell Used Thinners 

Many concerns using pyroxylin 
lacquers or enamels also purchase 
a cleaning thinner of some sort. 
As a rule, this cleaning thinner 

rather inexpensive, and after 
it is used for such purposes as 
cleaning spraying equipment, it 
is usually thrown away. 

A good way to plug one of the 
eaks in the high-production costs 
and overhead of the finishing de- 
partment, is to sell all of this 
used cleaning thinner, or any 
dirty thinner, to a concern that 
finishes leather. 

The writer has found that 
leather companies, who finish 
their own goods with pyroxylin 
enamels, can use this old thinner 
very nicely. Perhaps they will 
pay just a small amount per gal- 
lon for it, say from 15 to 25 
cents, but after a drum of it has 
been saved up, it will bring quite 
a little sum.—J.C.H. 


Second Coat Paints 

On the assumption that the 
primer is satisfactory, the second 
coat must fulfill the following 
conditions: 

For exterior work, as for in- 
stance with oil paints on wood, 
the second coat should be slightly 
more elastic than the primer, al- 
though the primer may carry 
more oil. It must not be over- 
looked that part of the oil in the 












Fast to Light 


PENETRATING 
OIL STAINS 


Pylakrome Oil Brown Mahog- 


any 
Pylakrome Oil Red Mahogany 
Pylakrome Oil Light Walnut 
Pylakrome Oil Dark Walnut 


These are Aniline dye crystals 
that can be used with Benzol, 
Benzine, Turpentine, Linseed Oil, 
Waxes and Lacquers. 


They penetrate the wood without 
raising the grain and do not fade. 


Send for Free Samples 
Our Prices Will Save You Money 


PYLAM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturing Color Chemists 


799 Greenwich Street NEW YORK 




















French's 
Protective Coatings 


Our Laboratory and Research De- 
partment have made special study of 
protective coatings for the use of 
Industrials. 

We recommend several of the fol- 
lowing products: 


CHEMINERT 
PROTECTOR RED 
NON-CORROSIVE COATING 
CHROMOX PRIMER 
REINFORCED RED LEAD 
and 
BUCK WHITE LEAD 
We will be pleased to give full information 
on any or all of the above mentioned products. 
and request that when you are in the market 


for this class of goods that you communicate 
with us 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Philadelphia and Camden 
Established 1844 Incorporated 1920 
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For 65 years— 


PECORA UNDERCOATS 
and ENAMELS 


Have maintained an unblemished 
reputation for quality and satisfaction 

If you have never tried them, you 
have a surprise in store—ask for your 
sample today 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY 


3rd and Sedgley Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Est. 1867 
By Smith Bowen 


Rinino Brande 


Inc. 1911 


SS 

















Satinite 
Colors 


In liquid form, ready for 
the spray or brush, in over 
40 popular shades, offer you 
the most satisfactory line 
for the production of 
colored furniture combina- 
tions so much in demand. 

Beautiful, Fast, Durable 


and Safe with 15 years of real 
service to recommend them. 


Write for information, or 
better still, let our service 
man show you what these 
materials will do. 


STICKNEY COLOR CO. 


Manufacturers 
Satin Finish Products, Coach Col- 
ors, Varnishes and Lacquers 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















primer goes into the wood, where- 
as practically none of the oil in 
the second coat is absorbed by a 
perfectly dry undercoat. 


There is no exception to the 
rule that a quick-drying and ine- 
lastic paint over a _ slow-drying 
elastic undercoat will invariably 
show cracks and checking. This 
is true of varnish, for in- 
stance a of shellac over a 
slow-drying finishing varnish will 
develop cracks in a very short 
time. This principle is now util- 
ized in producing the novelty 
finishes termed “crackle”, which 
have already been described in 
this magazine by other writers on 
crackle finishes, with lacquers as 
well as with colored enamels. 


also 


coat 


Chalking 
An insufficiency of oil in either 
the primer or subsequent coats 
will generally lead to chalking. 


This is true especially of white 
lead and other heavy pigments 
which take up only a minimum 
amount of oil in grinding. It is 
quite obvious that 92-lbs. of white 
lead ground in 8-lbs. of linseed oil 


will chalk sooner than 92-lbs. of 
zinc oxide ground in 23.31-lbs. or 
3 gallons of oil, therefore the 
painter or finisher must make 


allowances for the kind of mate- 
rial he is using. 
Subject to Faults 

Exterior oil paints are subject 
to many faults. For instance, if 
an inferior grade of linseed oil 
has been used in either the primer 
or top coats, the paint is liable to 
not dry properly, or it is liable to 
scale off, chalk, or crack accord- 
ing to the pigment composition. 

Paints containing an excess of 
China clay, yellow ochre, or 
other clay-like pigment, not 
properly bind to bare wood nor to 
in time 


do 


prior coats of paint, and 
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EGEX Pyroxylin Lacquer Finishes retain their sat- 
iny luster indefinitely. They dry in 66% less time 

than ordinary finishes—an important economic factor. 
PEGEX is exceedingly hard, assuring amazing durabil- 
ity. It withstands extremes of cold and heat; will not 
crack, check, peel, craze, or print. 

Furniture manufacturers base their increasing use of 
PEGEX on its proven ability to make good under all 
conditions. 44 for PEGEX Booklet Today 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


Peoex 


A 
Pee Gee 
Product 

















K The Dependability of 
Butanol 


O err is human” — but in the natural biological 
process by which Butanol is made from corn, the 
human element is eliminated in so far as the character 
and quality of the resulting product are concerned. 
No tricky or dangerous substances—no insidious film- : 
destroying impurities can be present even in the ' 
crude mixture from which Butanol is distilled. 


This inherent advantage of Butanol is particularly 
important in the manufacture of lacquer, where mys- 
terious failures, due to unproven solvents, may appear 
months after the lacquer has been applied. 


(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS @RPORATION 








Sales Offices: 

Aldwych House 
17 East 42nd Street Aldwych, W. C. 2 Terre Haute 
NEW YORK, N. Y. LONDON, ENG. INDIANA 





Plants: Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Ll, 
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will peel off. As previously re- 
marked, an excess of zinc oxide 
results in the formation of a hard 
enameled surface without any 
“tooth”, hence it is difficult to re- 
paint such old surfaces, and the 
chances are that the paint will 
become so hard it will crack. 
For Repainting 

Vandyke brown and _ similar 
pigments with an organic base 
should not be used for tinting 
house paints, because such paint 
is subject to mildew. 

In repainting old work, if the 
urface has become enameled to 
such an extent that it will not 
hold the subsequent coat of paint, 
the enameled surface may be soft- 
ened by going over it with a mix- 
ture consisting of three parts of 
boiled linseed oil, four parts of 
benzine, and one part of solvent 
naphtha, or benzole. Too much 
benzole will act as a paint re- 
mover, therefore the quantity 
should be regulated according to 
the hardness of the painted sur- 
faces.—E. Perry. 

Never allow gases to accumu- 
late in the room. Fires have been 
started by a spark from the mo- 
tor igniting gas which had accu- 
mulated in and about a spray 
booth. The spray had been run 
for a time without the fan in op- 
eration, and when the motor was 
started the explosion occurred. 


An experienced spray man can 
turn out a good job with a me- 
diocre lacquer, and a careless or 
inefficient operator can make the 
best lacquer on the market look 
like a ‘very inferior brand of 
merchandise. Therefore, it stands 
to reason that the application of 
the modern lacquer finish is of 
utmost importance. 















“PARAMET” 


(ESTER) 


LACQUER GUM 


Increases adhesion. 
Makes for greater 
gloss. Insures max- 
imum toughness in 
nitro-cellulose 
lacquers. 


Manufactured by 


Paramet Chemical Corp. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 











GET BUSINESS BY MAIL 
60 pages of vital business facts and 
Who, where and how many 
yor se - are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
plied by the Largest Directory Pub- 
lishers in the world, thru information 
obtained by actual door-to-door can- 
vass. Write for your FREE copy. 
R.L. POLK 


POLK DIRECTORY BLDG 
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MODERN FINISHING PLANT 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


We are completely equipped with Spray 
apparatus, booths, and other equipment, and 


ean offer the manufacturer of industrial | 


products a finishing service at low cost. Sub- 
mit samples of your work and we will send 
estimates on any quantity 

Cc. L. REICHENBACH, Inc. 
142 East 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 








SUPERIOR WOOD STAIN | 


POWDERS 
For Lacquer and all finishes 


Complete variety of shades. Samples and 
information on request 


W. D. LOCKWOOD & CO. 
314 W. 14th St., New York 








No. 82 WATER WHITE LACQUER 


For GOLD oon to + ee 

economic lacquer ma 
For SILVER by pioneer lacquer makers 
For BRASS 


Send us your requirements 
Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth 7 New York 
Works—Newark, N. Since 1857 
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Dakalite Products Co., Inc. 








DAKALITE AMERICAN WALNUT 


.a stain devoid of that peculiar yellowish brown which 
makes necessary the addition of blacks and other dye-stuffs. .** 


Wood 
Stains 


Minot, North Dakota 
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GET THE PRICE 


ON THIS NEW BELTLESS, BALL BEARING 


Portable 
30 H Paint Spray 

















Da S Delivers clean, dry, oil-free air in ample capacity to keep 
y one gun busy all the time. Costs less to operate, more de- 
pendable and lower priced. Get full information, including 
e. 30 days trial plan—and NEW LOW PRICE, before you 

| rial buy your next Paint Spray Outfit 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


—at our The Hobart Bros. Co. 
‘ Box F-27 - Troy, Ohio 
Risk 

















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR INFORMATION 
Hobart Brothers, Box F-27, Troy, Ohio 


Without obligating me in any way, send me full information on the 
New HB Portable Paint Spray Outfit, including details of the HB 30 
Day’s Trial Plan—and the New Low Price and Easy Monthly Terms. 








Name 


Address 
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HE more extreme and stand adverse conditions 

inclement the weather that take the life out of an 
—the more apparent Arcozon’s ordinary finish. 
enduringandlustrous beauty.For Our technical department will 
Arcozon represents gladly furnish com- 
the highest develop- ——— plete details. May 
ment of a pyroxylin AS* aaa we have the op- 
lacquer and will with 7 7 ~ portunity? 
THe Arco Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Paint - Varnishes - Enamels - Lacquers (40) 

gPPAYS o, 
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Y LacquerFinish S 


EILING lacquer offers the manu 

facturer a new treatment in the 
decoration of his product, which re 
sults in more attractive, more sale 
able merchandise 


The new veiling lacquer treatment 
is inexpensive. As a matter of fact it is 
less costly than most any other high- 
grade finish you might use. 


May we send you detailed 
information? 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 
Varnish Works 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








